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SOCIAL SERVICE PROGRAMS OF 
CHURCH FEDERATIONS 


John M. Trout 


Even those who disagree with some of 
H. Paul Douglass’s conclusions in his re- 
cent study of the church co-operation 
movement* will appreciate those chapters, 
occupying more than a hundred pages of 
the book, in which the thinking and ac- 
tivity of federations in the social field are 
summarized and evaluated. 

More clearly than has been done hereto- 
fore he brings out the fact that the fed- 
eration movement as a whole had some of 
its most vital springs in the vision and 
passion of men like Josiah Strong and 
Washington Gladden, ‘who regarded Chris- 
tian unity, not merely as a glorious end 
in itself, but more as an effective means to 
what they had most at heart, namely, the 
social applications of religion.” 

The fact that the social area has always 
been a kind of no man’s land, where con- 
flicts and differences of opinion might de- 
velop momentarily, has not deterred lead- 
ing federations such as Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration from efforts to*do constructive 
thinking in this realm. With regard to 
the last, in 1927, after joint discussion 
with the directors of the Greater Boston 
Federation as to how far federations should 
go in legislation and the expression of 
opinion on social questions the directors of 
the Massachusetts Federation reaffirmed 
the policy which had been pursued here- 
tofore: Social questions are within the 
range of federation interest, but the Fed- 
eration does not act except upon measures 
involving a clear principle of moral or so- 
cial welfare; and only when it can ex- 
press the practically unanimous opinion 
of the churches. 

Dr. Douglass thinks that federations 
have been handicapped by lack of con- 
solidation of conviction about social mat- 
ters in the sustaining constituencies. 
There is still room for better formulation 
of the social implications of Christianity, 
not piece-meal as occasions and demands for 
social action arise, but fundamentally and 
comprehensively. The opportunism which 
has characterized the federation move- 
ment in other relations has affected it also 
in the social field. All too often, federa- 
tions have been content to become propa- 
gandists for particular moral and social 
reforms, ignoring the important fact that 
the newness of many of the issues raised in 
a changing and rapidly advancing social 
era called for the most patient employ- 
ment of educational processes. Dr. Doug- 
lass goes so far as to question whether at 
least two thirds of the efforts of federations 
to line up Protestant constituencies in sup- 
port of specific movements, formulas, or 
causes might not have been better spent 


*“Protestant Co-operation in American 
Cities,” by H. Paul Douglass. Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, New York. 


upon study-classes and discussion-groups 
of intelligence, within which convictions 
could be formed. Moreover, in recent 
years federation concern in the social field 
has shown signs of cooling off. ‘‘Gone,” 
he thinks, “ds some of the glow and assur- 
ance of the originators of this emphasis in 
modern Christianity.”” He suggests that 
the present movement is more traditional 
or technical than it is inspired. 

With all these shortcomings, the most 
distinctive and epoch-making work which 
the federations have done lies in this social 
area. Here the federations have been 
least ecclesiastical and have made their 
closest connections with the major move- 
ments of the time. It is only by virtue of 
this (social) element within the total 
federation program that the movement as 
a whole bears just a little to the left in the 
march of American Protestantism. 

Finally, if the attempt of the churches 
through the federation movement to chal- 
lenge at some points the established order 
of civilization has stiffened the resistance 
of whoever constitutes the opposition, in 
its total reaction upon the churches them- 
selves it has tempted these bodies to more 
courage and better attack. The federa- 
tion movement will do well if it prays for 
more prophets or employs more scientists, 
or both. The movement needs in one 
way or another to get back into a more 
dynamic phase. 


* * 


A TIMELY WORD ON CHRISTMAS 


Down in Greensboro Sunday, Rey. H. 
L. Canfield gave his congregation some 
timely and thoughtful suggestions con- 
cerning Christmas which deserve a wide 
hearing. The minister was speaking on 
“The Irony of Christmas Vogues,” and 
among other things, he said: 

“As experience deepens and broadens, 
it becomes more and more apparent to one 
that Christmas, as celebrated, is neither 
exclusively a Christian nor a religious 
festival. It is a deplorable fact that what 
is essentially pagan in the customs of the 
day pass as Christian, and what is gro- 
tesque and inept is supposed to possess re- 
ligious significance and value. The season 
is one largely given up to frivolity, ex- 
travagance and commercialism. Very 
nearly every feature of Christmas observ- 
ances does violence to the life and purpose 
of the plain working man of Nazareth. 
Christmas is called the festival of child- 
hood, and professedly is designed to train 
children in the art of unselfish giving. But 
where there is giving there is also receiving. 
And perhaps selfish receiving may in large 
measure offset the good effects of giving. 
The needs of childhood are of vastly more 
consequence than those met through 
Christmas customs. They are needs that 
extend through the entire year and through 
a succession of years. And rational needs 
call for a recognition of rights to have those 
needs adequately met. The rights of prop- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
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4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
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Editorial 


ZINSSER AND TYPHUS 


ROF. HANS ZINSSER, head of the department 
of bacteriology at Harvard, on Dec. 29 read a 
paper before the Society of American Bacteri- 
ology in Boston in which he announced the results of 

- experiments in immunization against typhus fever. 

For ages typhus or jail fever has been one of the 
scourges of mankind, often following in the wake of 
famine when entire populations become weakened, and 
showing itself also in war time. Americans remember 
with pride the Dr. Strong relief expedition to Ser- 
bia in 1915 to wipe out typhus, and now learn that 
Professor Zinsser was a member of the unit. In 
modern times enormous progress has been made in the 
control of typhus by cleaning up unsanitary conditions 
which encourage it, and in destroying the body lice 
which carry it. A frontal attack has been impossible 
through inability to isolate the germ and prepare a 
serum to counteract it. We, of course, are not pre- 
pared to appraise intelligently the significance of the 
discoveries made by Professor Zinsser. It is enough to 
say that his colleagues regard them as among the out- 
standing achievements of 1930. We do, however, 
note several incidental matters important to the 
sociologist and moralist. 

First, Professor Zinsser repeatedly emphasized 
that what he had accomplished was only a step. His 
work he said was built up by the work of many others. 
He showed no mock modesty, but the true modesty 
of a great man. 

Second, the name of his assistant is Dr. M. Ruiz 
Castanada, and we are told that he is a Mexican. 
While Professor Zinsser was born in New York City 
in 1898, the ever useful Who’s Who gives his father’s 
name as August and his mother’s as Marie Theresia 
Schmidt, and we can easily guess what racial stock 
produced Zinsser. The work of Mooser, another 
Mexican, enabled scientists first to find the killer 
germ. Charles M. Colle of Tunis, Algeria, discovered 
that typhus is transmitted by the louse and that the 
guinea pig is susceptible. Not only are there devout 
men, but there are brainy men, “out of every nation 
under heaven.” Nor do these brainy men _ build 
tariff walls around their discoveries or lay embargoes 
against their export. 

Third, at the risk of bringing down on ourselves 
the wrath of many good people whose love of dumb 
animals appeals deeply to us, we must point out that 


rats and guinea pigs have been called upon to help in 
this great work, and that Professor Zinsser describes 
as the next step experiments in the immunization first 
of monkeys, and then of human beings. 

And finally, we desire to record the fact that the 
men who have been studying this subject must be put 
in the glorious company of the apostles, the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets, the noble army of the 
martyrs. Ricketts, a professor of pathology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Prowacek, a German 
bacteriologist, died of typhus contracted during their 
studies. Zinsser himself nearly died last year. 


* * 


GENTLENESS WITH STRENGTH 


OR years our Alma Mater, Union College, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., had as chairman of the board 
George Alexander of New York. In that 

capacity he was instrumental in getting us our first 
teaching job after leaving college. Much more than 
that, he gave us an ideal. Forty-six years he served 
a Presbyterian church in New York with breadth, 
sanity, courage, kindliness, and unfaltering faith in 
God and man. Our friend Dr. Clark of the Presby- 
terian Advance says that his name “‘has stood for the 
noblest type of. Christian character, the most faithful 
and far-seeing type of church leadership and the high- 
est type of friendship, true as steel to his convictions 
and his friends, but gentle to a rare degree in dealing 
with all kinds of men and all kinds of conditions.” 

Gentleness with strength best expresses our own 

recollection of him. There were no bitter words from 
him when he was assailed for associating Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick with him in his ministry, but he did not 
yield an inch, and when Fosdick left him it was be- 
cause he himself saw that it was best. To the Presby- 
tercan Advance we are indebted for the following: 


In his sermon on the occasion of the funeral Dr. 
Henry van Dyke said that “‘it is not possible to praise 
George Alexander. He is above it and beyond it.” 
Then he admirably summarized the man who has been 
taken from us in the following words: 

“Strong, serene, clear-minded and charitable, he 
fulfilled the duties of his long ministry with joy. Every- 
body capable of love loved him. He loved everybody 
except bigots and hypocrites. He was a liberal Chris- 
tian, firmly founded on the only cornerstone of our faith, 
the Divine Redeemer. The highest honors were given 
to him by church and university. He wore them light- 
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ly and forgot them entirely in his daily intercourse with 
all sorts and conditions of men. He was a man before 
he was a Doctor of Divinity. No one of our day and 
generation has had a wider, deeper influence for lasting 
good. This influence was due to his great human 
character and his unwavering personal loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, the friend of sinners.” 

* x 


THE SENIOR HELPER 


HE Senior Helper in the Sunday School Helper 
Series, issued January 1, 1931, is a creditable 
piece of work. It reflects credit on editor, 

contributors, typesetters, proof readers, printers, and 
on the Universalist Publishing House which brings it 
out and underwrites the cost. We hope it will re- 
flect as much credit on those who use it, whether as 
teachers or pupils. 

With this issue, Volume 62, Number 1, those 
following the International Lessons begin the study of 
the life of Christ, using the biography of Luke as a 
text book. 

The editorial of Martha L. Fischer at the begin- 
ning of the Helper is clear, scholarly, interesting. 
Then follow “The Word of the General Association,” 
by Dr. Earle, an article on “Adult Education,” and 
one on “Experiencing God.” 

The thirteen lessons in this issue take up the first 
twelve chapters of the gospel according to Luke, 
The text used is that of Moffatt. The comments are 
illuminating and constructive. : 

In view of the new interest in the study of the 
books of the Bible, we are wondering if there are not 
isolated people waiting for just a little push to start 
them in a course of reading and study. We suggest 
that they let the Helper be a helper to them as well 
as to the people organized in church schools. 


* 


A FREE PULPIT IN ACTION 


N January 18 there will be published a volume* 
by Professor Skinner of Tufts called “A Free 
Pulpit in Action.”’ We have seen an advance 

copy and desire to congratulate author and publisher. 

The volume will be reviewed in due time in the 
Christian Leader, but we record our appreciation of the 
work now. 

Professor Skinner writes an introduction called 
“Explanatory,” which tells the story of the Com- 
munity Church of Boston, now ten years old. In these 
days of declining church attendance it is a great 
achievement to secure an average attendance of over 
twelve hundred people and occasionally to pack Sym- 
phony Hall, which seats 2,600. 

Seventeen typical services are reported in the 
chapters which follow, the address or addresses be- 
ing given with summary of the forum discussion. 

Here we find Dr. Dietrich, humanist, and Dr. 
Merrill, theist, Irving Fisher and Codman debating 
Prohibition, President Little on ‘The Value of Her- 
esy,” and Richard Cabot, James Gordon Gilkey, 
Rabbi Levi, Margaret Sanger, Bishop McConnell, 
Charles Clayton Morrison, John Haynes Holmes, 
Krishnamurti, Norman Thomas, John Howard Mel- 


*“A Free Pulpit in Action.” By Clarence R. Skinner. 
The Macmillan Co. New York and Boston. Price $2.50. 


ish, Kirtley Mather, Dr. Stearns and Professor Skin- 
ner, on the subjects nearest their hearts. 

We heard Melish and Dietrich, and always have 
regretted not having their addresses for reference. 
“Is Human Nature Hopeless?” by Norman Thomas, 
is fascinating. None of the addresses are dull. If 
they had been they would not have succeeded in pass- 
ing the editor. 

“A Free Pulpit in Action” is worth reading and 
debating. The questions it raises we must consider 


some other time. 
ok * 


ENDOW THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


HILE the endowment of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity has, under the leadership of Sykes 
and Young, grown to two million dollars, the 

endowment of the theological school has hung around 
the two hundred thousand mark. “It is inadequate,” 
says Dean Atwood. The last time that this school 
appealed to the Universalist denomination was in 
1880, and what it asked for was fifteen thousand to 
build Fisher Hall. Now it asks for one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand for endowment. The Episcopal 
School in New York is after a million and a quarter, 
and the Presbyterian school at Auburn a million. 
Colgate-Rochester, Baptist, has just completed a 
campaign for a million and a quarter. We want the 
little half of a quarter and want it quick. Attend to 
it this week and send checks to Dr. Atwood at Can- 
ton, Heman W. Morris, president of the Board, 
at 205 Barrington St., Rochester, or Dr. Leining at 
1410 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse. 
* * 


OUR CONGRESSMEN INVESTIGATING IN 
CALIFORNIA 


HE Open Forum of Los Angeles, the organ of 

the Southern California Branch of the Ameri- 

can Civil Liberties Union, gives us rather a 

startling picture of the spirit and work of the Con- 

gressional Committee appointed to investigate com- 

munist activities, and especially of the sittings in 
Los Angeles. 

We do not belong to the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, and fear that we are regarded by most 
radicals as a sorry type of radical. At least we get 
whacked by the radicals as often as we do by the ultra 
conservative crowd. But we wonder if fair-minded 
people, without the slightest communist bent, can 
read what we believe to be an accurate account of the 
way our Congressmen investigate the communists 
and retain much respect for a Congressional inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. Clinton J. Taft, editor of the Open Forum, 
describes what happened: 


For more than twelve hours they listened with most 
respectful attention and with frequent commendation 
to the representatives of the Better America Federa- 
tion, the local organization which for several years 
under a series of aliases has carried on anti-red propa- 
ganda and inspired the officials to prosecute and perse- 
cute the radicals. Colonel Leroy Smith, head of the 
“Bitter” outfit, led off with a two hour recital of the 
atrocious things that the communists were doing and 
the certain revolution they were precipitating. He was 
followed by teachers from the public schools, military 
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men, two district attorneys, a judge, Hynes of the Red 
Squad, and several others—all very likely mobilized and 
told what to say by the B. A. F. 

During the entire two days Smith and other B. A. 
F. people were running about the court room, whisper- 
ing to members of the committee and exchanging 
pleasantries of all sorts with them. The committee 
was so palpably in their hands that it must have been 
evident to the most obtuse observer in the room. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that when Direc- 
tor Taft of the Southern California Branch of the A. C. 
L. U. was called to the stand at 5.50 p. m., Thursday, 
the committee was anxious to choke him off with a few 
words and close the session. 


The committee refused to adjourn and give the 
Civil Liberties Union crowd a real chance on another 
day. They heard them with manifest reluctance 
and impatience between 6 and 8 p. m., after a long 
day’s session. They seemed to regard this part of 
the hearing as an ordeal and were greatly relieved 
when it was over. Then they welcomed Colonel 
Smith back to close the hearing with typewritten 
recommendations for legislation which the militarists 
hope Congress will enact. 

We are strongly of the opinion that there ought 
to have been an investigation in California by Con- 
gressmen who have some idea of what fundamental 
Americanism really is. Our reason for this opinion 


‘may be found in the following summary of Mr. Taft’s 


testimony before the committee: 


Mr. Taft began by trying to set them right as to 
what the A. C. L. U. is—not an organization with 
“motives all bad’? and “representing no one except 
those who hate the government of the United States,” 
as Smith had maliciously told them, but a company of 
distinguished citizens from all walks of life who take 
the Bill of Rights seriously and insist that it should be 
observed by our public officials. He read many names 
from the list of sixty-seven national committeemen, 
explained the origin of the union and described its pur- . 
poses and activities in fighting for free speech, free press 
and free assemblage wherever these rights are violated 
in the fields of government, industry, education and race 
relations. 

Then he told of the utter disregard of the consti- 
tutional rights of communists on repeated occasions by 
the local authorities, how their homes, headquarters 
and meeting places have been invaded and searched 
by the Red Squad without search warrants; how they 
themselves have been arrested without warrants, thrown 
into jail and held incommunicado for hours and even 
days at a time, often to be released with no charge be- 
ing placed against them; how they have been beaten up 
savagely again and again for trying to hold meetings in 
free speech areas; and how in general they have been 
treated as though they had no constitutional rights 
whatever. He characterized the treatment accorded 
them as the most lawless and atrocious meted out to 
any of the so-called reds at the present time. All the 
while he was testifying the committee acted fidgety, 
interjecting harassing, hypothetical questions, and 
showing the irritation they evidently felt. 

py 


IN A NUTSHELL 


What if one took seriously all the things said 
in one of our presidential elections? Why take seri- 
ously all the things said in the recent German elec- 
tions. War talkin Europe? Plenty ofit. “But the 


responsible statesmen of Europe are not talking of 
settling their problems by war. There never has 
been a time when statesmen of Europe have taken so 
many steps to prevent war.’’ And who said these 
things? Frank B. Kellogg, former Secretary of State, 
on landing in New York Dec. 22 from his recent trip 
to Europe. 

If we can discover, train, or in other ways raise 
up leaders, we can get somewhere in every depart- 
ment of church activity. This is what is back of the 
plan-of the Mystic Valley Council of «Religious Edus 
cation to run Wednesday night classes at the Tufts 
College School of Religion from January 7 to March 11. 
Professor Ratcliff of Tufts is dean. Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, Lutherans, Methodists 
and Universalists are represented on the faculty. 
For two dollars, church school teachers, officers, young 
people, parents and others who wish to fit themselves 
for the work of religious education can take these 
courses. They cover everything from ‘Prophets as 
Personalities” to “ Dramatics and Pageantry.”’ They 
will train workers for many different denominations. 


Through the kindness of a subscriber we learn of 
an incident which cheers us as we enter the new 
year. This subscriber sends her Leaders to a friend in 
Iowa. This friend passes them on to another friend 
who is a Methodist. The latter writes: “And I want 
to tell you that the Christian Leaders that you send to 
K— eventually come to us, and I can’t begin to tell 
you how much H— and I enjoy them. Don’t waste 
one of them. I am preparing a paper for on 
“Modern Tendencies in Religion’ and if it has any 
value it will be due to reading the Leader.’ _ Is there 
a hint here to some of the rest of us to pass them on? 


The authorities of Harvard in recent years have 
exhibited a disquieting tendency to make decisions 
technically right and actually wrong. The refusal 
to let the Harvard football team play a post season 
game for the benefit of the unemployed is a case in 
point. Of course the boys ought to pay attention 
to study, but some disposition to think of the under 
dog in the fierce struggle of life might well have been 
encouraged. 


Among the early Christians there was a man 
named Joseph, a Levite and a native of Cyprus, who 
had a name given him by the apostles themselves 
which will stick to him probably through all of human 
history—Barnabas. The King James version says it 
means the son of consolation. The version of 1881 
says it is son of exhortation, but Goodspeed puts it 
son of encouragement. What an honor to win that 
kind of name! 


Should teachers in church schools teach fable as 
fact on the theory that children can decide for them- 
selves as they grow older? ‘‘Never,” says the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association. “Start with the 
truth, stick to truth and never make boys and girls 
go through the hard job of unlearning. The world is 
full of truth. Nobody can learn it all. Why start 
with error?” 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XI. 


The Buried History 


Johannes 


T the outbreak of the Civil War, there was 
living in one of the high valleys of Schoharic 
County, New York, back from the railway, 
Ee} a young farmer named George H. Warner. 
Ae came of good old Revolutionary stock that had 
fought Tories and Indians in the big valley down be- 
low and had won distinction. His father, Hiram 
Warner, was a respected farmer and had been made a 
trustee of one of those seminaries with which New 
York State was dotted in the first halt of the nineteenth 
century, and which went down before the advance of 
the public high schools. This young fellow enlisted 
in 1862 in the 134th New York Volunteer Infantry. 
At Schoharie Court House, where the regiment was 
mustered in, he contracted “‘camp fever.” Probably 
here began his interest in the study of medicine, for 
all the rest of his life he was a kind of unlicensed 
country doctor, looking after the wounds and cuts of 
his neighbors as well as caring for his own farm. 
Down at Falmouth, Va., he fell sick again with another 
of those common ailments of the intestines which 
were so deadly to troops in the Civil War, and he left 
on record the fact that he was treated by “blue mass,”’* 
paymaster, cheese and blackberry root tea. 

On July 1, 1868, he was wounded in the knee 
joint by “gunshot” at Gettysburg, sent to West 
Philadelphia for treatment, and discharged early in 
1864. He died in 1898. 

We do not have the full story of his life and prob- 
ably never should have heard of him at all if it had 
not been for this curious story of the buried history. 
After the Civil War, he got the idea of compiling the 
military records of the veterans of his native county 
who had served in the Revolution, the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War and the Civil War. To equip him- 
self he gradually assembled a valuable collection of 
histories, and then went to work to visit and interview 
all the old soldiers in Schoharie County. As our 
county has sixteen townships and covers about 675 
square miles, this was something of a task. My 
brother, Francis E. van Schaick of Cobleskill, N. Y., 
who wrote a brief sketch of the man, says: “I have 
talked with several old men who remember him tramp- 
ing the roads of the county, interviewing old soldiers 
and getting his material together.” At last his work 
was done. We do not know what experience he had 
with publishers, but we do know that finally he had to 
take the burden of publication on himself. My 
brother says that he mortgaged his farm in the town 
of Summit for $1,300 to print the book. The work 
was done by Weed Parsons and Company of Albany, 
a famous old firm in our part of the country for many 
years, and the book was brought out in 1891. Then 
Warner started out to sellit. He put a good price, for 
those days, on the book, two or three dollars, and the 
sale was slow. Apparently he never was a patient 


*Blue Mass, a medicine prepared by rubbing mercury with 
glycerine, honey, confection of rose, etc., until it forms a mass 
from which blue pills can be made. 


man, always he spoke his mind freely, and it is said 
that if prospective customers were slow about buying 
the book, he would take it away from them and re- 
mark, ‘‘Well, if you don’t want it, you can’t have it.” 
All the country people of his neighborhood, with 
whom he is a tradition, and some of whom remember 
him, deny that he was “‘off’”’ mentally. But evidently 
this idea of not letting people have the book if they 
did not appreciate his labor grew on him. 

Thoreau in the same situation had too healthy a 
mind to brood over the tiing and get bitter. He 
recorded in his journal the fact that he had a library 
of 800 volumes, 798 of which were written by himself. 
These were the unsold copies of his first work. Every- 
thing he wrote is now highly prized. 

Warner wanted to get back at an ungrateful 
public, and so three or four years before his death he 
had his hired man dig a hole in a water course which 
came down the mountain a few yards from his house. 
That night he went out in the darkness and buried 
the entire edition with the exception of the few books 
that he had succeeded in selling. He buried them 
wrapped in paper just as they came from the pub- 
lishers, but with the rough, uncut edges up so they 
would be destroyed sooner. He tried to keep the 
matter a profound secret, but his helper gossiped and 
soon all the: neighbors knew. Nothing was done 
about it, however, until after his death. My brother 
in his sketch tells that pait of the story as follows: 

“He stipulated that he should be buried at sun- 
set in the orchard on his farm, wrapped in the flag 
he had carried throughout the war, in a black cherry 
coffin of his own making. Fortunately for the carry- 
ing out of his wish, he provided the coffin, flag and 
orchard. Due to the inclemency of the weather, he 
was buried by his family when most convenient and 
without minister or funeral service of any kind. The 
exact location of his grave is not known, as there was 
no marker provided. 
unknown, is buried his valuable collection of histories 
from which he compiled his book. After his death, 
his nephew took the few histories that remained in 
the house and burned them in the huge fireplace.” 

After Warner’s death a man named Truax moved 
on to the farm. About 1904 this man got title to the 


property, and then felt that he had a right to dig up . 


the books. By that time they were in such condition 
that they were believed to be entirely worthless. 
They were thrown, my brother says, “helter skelter 
into the hop house, where they have been kicked 
about for twenty-five years.” 

Last spring an enterprising editor of a local paper 
got hold of the story and published it with substantial 
accuracy, except for the fact that the account said 
that the books had just been dug up. Somebody 
restored one of the better preserved copies, and this 
induced my brother to buy four at two dollars each 
and send them to a bindery in Syracuse to see what 
they could do with them. Instead of asking him if 
he were trying to play a practical joke they wrote 
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back in a business-like way that their usual charge 
was $1.50 per volume for such work, but inasmuch 
as these books were “in extremely bad condition” 
they would “be compelled to charge two dollars.” 
At once he told them to go ahead. 

Thanks to my brother, I now have before me on 
the desk as I write, two copies of this old Warner his- 
tory—one as it came from the ground, the other as 
it came back from the bindery. A more interesting 
Christmas present never was made. A more start- 
ling contrast in books could hardly be conceived. 
The first is hard to recognize as a book. Rather it is 
‘a square clay block. If it is a book it is one almost 
ossified or petrified. If I should attempt to open it, 
I should undoubtedly break it. It is probably more 
like one of the hard-baked clay tablets on whicn men 
wrote thousands of years ago than like one of our 
books, but it is a muddy looking tablet. The other 
book is a beautiful volume bound in red cloth, with 
gilt lettering on the back which gives the original 
title, “Schoharie County Veterans of Four Wars. 
Warner.” Opening it one finds that he can turn every 
one of its 416 pages. In spite of the author’s deter- 
mined attempt to destroy it, about four hundred of 
the pages are in perfect condition, although yellow 
and water stained. The first few pages have been 
repaired, but so neatly that they can be read. 

If I should send my first book to the same binders, 
I could have another volume like my second. 

I doubt if I shall do it. The book just as it was 
dug up is too interesting a souvenir. It gives me all 
kinds of thoughts, among them admiration of the labor 
that the man put into his book and pity for his dis- 
appointment, and there is wonder at the Providence, 
or Destiny, that overruled his determination and 
brought so many of these books after all these years 
into the light of day. 

For long before these buried volumes came to 
light, a demand had been created among historians 
and genealogists for the records the work contained. 
My sister tells how she was tempted to sell for seven- 
teen dollars to a second-hand dealer one of the books 
left in existence when Warner buried most of them, 
and how her friend, the County Judge, expostulated 
with her and told her to get it back as soon as ever 
she could. Now a certain number are available. 
The buried volumes have broken the market, but not 
to such an extent that they will be found on any ten 
cent book table. 

One of the most interesting facts to me personally 
that I discovered in reading the Warner history was 
that the author is my kinsman. In his own record of 
service I found the statement, “Great grandson of 
1776.”’ Turning then to the records of the veterans 
of the Revolution I saw that he was a second cousin 
of my grandmother on my mother’s side. It was 
not very close—in fact none of the family now living 
knew it—but it was close enough to give me another 
rootlet by which to cling to the old home county, 
and also perhaps give me a little clearer vision to re- 
construct the past. 

The hard work the man did is worthy of note. 
He shows some bitterness in his writing, contempt for 
officers and even greater contempt for privates with 
an itch to be made officers. He calls it “shoulder 


strap on the brain.” A typical instance of his satire 
is this: Referring to the organization of regiments for 
the Civil War he said: “Each regiment also was af- 
flicted with a bugler, whose life was protected by the 
patronage of the Colonel, and who apparently was 
created for the express purpose of finishing the work 
left incomplete by bullets of the enemy and disease. 
He was the regimental rooster who started the fool 
chickens of the band cackling and scratching at day- 
break.” His references to the enemy were also fre- 
quently contemptuous and savage. He could not 
speak of Jackson or Lee with the respect that most 
Northerners feel for them to-day. But he loved the 
old flag of his country and in all his vicissitudes man- 
aged to hang on to one with which to be buried. 

In his pages, also, I went back again to the ex- 
ploits of his ancestor and my ancestor, one of the 
great scouts of our region, Nicholas Warner. 

Of tais man I have often heard my grandmother 
speak, for he lived until July 27, 1838, dying at the age 
of ninety-one. He was of powerful build, and fought 
in the battle of Cobleskill with his father, George, 
who was a member of the Committee of Safety, and 
his brother, George Jr. He was one of the sharp- 
shooters in the tower of the Lower Fort in the Johnson 
raid, and helped drive off the enemy. But generally 
he was on duty as scout or courier. 

Of one of the most dramatic and picturesque 
incidents of his life Warner, in the “buried history” 
says this: 

“On the 9th of December, 1782, he was captured 
with his father (George Warner Senior) while at his 
home (Warnerville) to procure a sleigh which he had 
sold to Joost Berner. His captors encamped for the 
night near Richmondville. To allay suspicion he re- 
moved the moccasins and leggings which an Indian 
had given him in exchange for his brogans, and lay 
down for the night, and was secured in the usual 
fashion. He had determined to escape if possible, 
and, knowing that the Indians were familiar with 
much of the German language, he improvised a song 
—no doubt with variations—and informed his father 
through that medium of his intentions. After his 
captors fell asleep he escaped by taking a circuitous 
route and during a heavy snow storm he reached Fort 
Duboise (Cobleskill) at daybreak and ‘in his stockined 
feet.’ ” 

With two of my brothers I recently visited the 
farm where George H. Warner lived, where he wrote 
his book, compounded his ointment, doctored his 
neighbors, and at his own work bench built his own 
coffin. It was sixteen or seventeen miles from Cobles- 
kill, in a region which formerly we never thought we 
could visit in winter without great difficulty. This 
day, the Saturday after Christmas, we drove there in 
my automobile without chains, my younger brother 
at the wheel. It was a dark day, the sky overcast 
and spitting snow. The snow of the day before 
Christmas and the day after Christmas gave usa 
white landscape. Our route was to the southwest up 
our broad valley five miles to Richmondville, up the 
Summit mountain four miles to Summit village, 
westward another five miles down the Charlotte val- 
ley to Charlotteville, and then back toward home a 
couple of miles on a dirt road where there was more 
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snow and less travel and where in turning around we 
had to push. The winter views were magnificent. It 
was a world of Christmas trees decorated by the hand 
of God. ‘Tinsel and electric bulbs will do for indoors, 
but what a sight are the trees after a snow storm when 
the snow sticks! Down into distant valleys we looked 
as we got on to the higher ground, at somber wocd 
lots, at dark hemlocks, and at fields now and then 
with stubble showing above the snow. The snow 
was not deep enough to stop the farmers, and here 
and there we saw a tiny figure driving a team afield 
with a sleigh-load of manure. In other places farmers 
were assembled to butcher or to saw wood. ‘The 
butchering was done in the old way of our grand- 
fathers—the ‘‘beef critter’? dressed hanging in the 
big barn door. The wood sawing was a faster, easier 
job than in the olden times, as they had gasoline 
engine and cross-cut saw to help. 

In the mountain village of Charlotteville we de- 
bated the site of the seminary, and talked of the days 
when 800 boys and girls came to this little hamlet to 
school. 

The buildings on the Warner farm are of good size. 
The house, on the upper side of the road, overlooks 
the barns on the steep lower side, and from the win- 
dows of the house one looks across a narrow valley 
made by one arm of the Charlotte river to a dark 
wooded mountain on the other side. As we ap- 
proached the house, my brother pointed out the room 
above the porch where Warner had had his shop, 
the gully made by the stream that comes down the 
hill where he buried the books, and the orchard where 
he was buried. It looked sad and lonely. Inside 
the house, however, we had a friendly welcome from 
the wife of Mr. Truax, the owner, from his daughter, 
who is in high school with my niece at Cobleskill, the 
little boy, and even the purring coon cat and wriggling 
shepherd pup. 

The family was sad over the death of a favorite 
horse, which was to be buried as soon as the husband 
and father came back. They told us again the story 
of the buried history. And the mother said that on 
Decoration Day the children were in the habit of going 
to the tiny burial plot up in the orchard, decorating 
the graves with flowers and reciting Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address. Though Warner’s grave is not marked 
and the exact spot not known, there are stones to his 
father, mother and little brothers and sister, and he is 
known to lie near. Though these people were stran- 
gers to me they knew my brother and knew me as 
Johannes. 

Getting up to the graveyard we floundered in 
deep snow, which ought to have been a warning to us 
for. our homeward trip, but it was not. Instead of 
going home the way we had come, by the state road, 
after passing Summit we took a chance and went 
down the steep narrow dirt road from the old toll gate 
to Beards Hollow to enable my lawyer brother “‘to 
get a drink of water at the farm.”’ In two or three 
hundred yards we hit a snow drift and ploughed 
through. Then came another and another. Aided 
by the steep grade we kept our momentum for a way. 
Then my brother driving said, ‘‘Now see what’s 
coming.” It was a drift fully thirty feet long and 
waist deep. Five or six feet into it we stuck and got 
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out to jack up the back wheels and put on chains. 
We had the whole usual winter performance—chains 
breaking, being fixed, car backing, gaining two inches, 
backing again, one person driving, two pushing. 
One brother weighs around 200 and another around 
250 pounds, and they aided mightily breaking road. 
Only in the deepest drift the 250 pounder called to 
200 pounder, ‘““You’]l have to come and jack me up.” 
Finally after we had shoveled with hands and feet, 
done all we could with chains, I got in, took the wheel, 
and my two brothers, like Samson of old, leaned 
against the back of the car. Something just had to 
give, and the drift surrendered. We had used up the 
best part of an hour getting through, and missed my 
brother’s train on the New York Central, but we got 
our drink of water. The big drift was our last drift, 
for from “‘the little hill farm’”’ the road was open. 

‘The trip was well worth while, drifts or no drifts. 
In it there were the country landscape, the stern 
exercise, the contrast between summer and winter, 
the good fellowship and the rest by the open fire 
when we got in. Associated always with the trip 
there will be the bones of old history to which we 
had been enabled to give flesh and blood. 

The day after our visit to the old Warner home 
I returned to Boston, and that night I walked by 
accident into the corridors of a hotel crowded with 
delegates to the annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association. The story of the buried histories 
as I related it greatly interested a friend, a former 
Yale professor. The two volumes brought back from 
the grave, one restored and the other as dug up, he © 
at once pounced upon to show to various delegates. — 
A well known ‘Harvard professor spoke to me about — 
them. They were borrowed to be taken to the head ~ 
of the Atheneum library, Boston, and to be carried — 
off to Washington for a man in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to examine. 

The old book almost turned to stone would have © 
been interesting, but the old book accompanied by ~ 
its companion volume so perfectly done over, was © 
what gave a climax to the story. : 

Even great scholars, men famous for research, 
have a very human side to them. There was enough ~ 
of the common struggle of mankind in the tale to make 
a deep appeal. And as I left that brilliant gathering 
with distinguished men grouped about my friend ~ 
examining the buried histories, I thought in what a~ 
strange way George H. Warner of Charlotteville, 
Schoharie County, New York, dead and gone for 
thirty odd years, had come to be represented at last 
in a gathering of the greatest historians of the land, 
and the old books had come to be held up for all men 
to see. 

December 29, 1930. 


* * 


I stood on the bridge at midnight 

And I sang that good old song, 
“T Stood on the Bridge at Midnight,” 

But I didn’t stand there long; 

As I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
Downstream a whistle blew, 

And the bridge where I stood at midnight 
Divided and let me through. 

; Life. 
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Great Preachers I Have Heard 


Don C. Seitz 


MIITH the American pulpit tapered down 
through the wide reachings of the radio 
to 8. Parkes Cadman and Harry Emerson 

Si} Fosdick, I am moved to recall the great 
preachers whom it was my good fortune to hear. I 
rank them in the order of their merits as these ap- 
pealed to me: Edward Hubbell Chapin, Universalist, 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
| York; Henry Ward Beecher, Congregationalist, Plym- 
_ outh Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; T. DeWitt Talmage, 
' Presbyterian Tabernacle, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert 
Collyer, Unitarian, Church of the Messiah, New 
York; Minot J. Savage, same church and denomina- 
tion; John White Chadwick, Unitarian, Second Uni- 
tarian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Richard S. Storrs, 
Congregationalist, Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Phillips Brooks, Episcopalian, Trinity Church, 
. Boston, Mass.; and Andrew J. Canfield, Universalist, 
Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Of the number Dr. Chapin was the true orator. 
He spoke like an inspired evangel. Burly in form, 
his broad body embraced unusual lung-power, and 
this he used to the utmost advantage: His style was 
cumulative. Beginning in easy tones, he developed 
his topic with convincing care; then as he warmed up, 
so to speak, he began piling up prodigious periods, to 
end in a tremendous burst of eloquence at the climax. 
To hear one of these splendid spoutings was something 
never to forget. He had the wisdom to leave the pul- 
pit with his magnificent conclusion ringing in the ears of 
his auditors. No wonder few strangers came to New 
York during his long pastorate without going to hear 
Chapin. One of the conspicuous personages long 
seen’ in the pews was Horace Greeley, editor of the 
New York Tribune. The Church of the Divine 
Paternity that he filled was at the southwest corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-fifth Street. It was pulled 
down thirty odd years ago and on the site there was 
erected a tall office building. The great majority of 
the Fifth Avenue buildings of that day have likewise 
disappeared. It is an entirely different street. The 
congregation, well financed by the sale, is now prettily 
placed on Central Park West, in the Seventies, and is 
the only Universalist body on Manhattan Island, ex- 
cept the Washington Heights church. 

Mr. Beecher did not orate. Instead he talked 
familiarly with his audience, standing at the side of 
the pulpit, in a manner decidedly unclerical. But 
he would pour out wisdom, fancy and liberal theology 
in such volume and with such force as to leave a last- 
ing impression upon his hearers. Moreover, his ser- 
mons had a lasting quality that is not given to those 
who are dependent upon oratory for effect. Taken 
down stenographically and put into print, Mr. Beech- 
er’s sermons were classics in style and made mighty 
good reading. He was not hidebound in anything, 
and entirely unafraid, never hesitating to take grounds 
on grave public questions. His services abroad in 
restoring the balance of British public opinion in 
America’s favor during the war between the States 
need not be recalled, save to recite a story he once 


told our own beloved Dr. Almon Gunnison, of his 
adventure with the ugly mob in Liverpool, when he 
essayed to uphold the Union cause. 

It was his habit, he said, to carry a number of 
cut jewels in his vest pocket, and when the savage 
growlings stopped his speech, some impulse made 
him take these in the hollow of his hand, just as some 
of the roughs started up to drag him ‘from the plat- 
form. As the gems sparkled on his palm, he forgot for 
the moment where he was and the peril he was in, 
but stood silent, watching the scintillations of the 
beautiful things. That aman could stand so unmoved 
caught the crowd in its rush. It, too, paused, settled 
back, and Mr. Beecher, also renewing his own con- 
sciousness, picked up his threads of speech and wove 
them about his hostile hearers. Personally I never 
knew him, though reporting numbers of his sermons 
and political addresses. Mrs. Beecher became an ac- 
quaintance—a fine, philosophical lady who under- 
stood her husband and eased his road. 

I place T. DeWitt Talmage third. He was the 
sensational preacher of his time and strictly a funda- 
mentalist. Unwittingly I had a hand in bringing 
him to considerable discredit. Covering one of the 
county offices as a Brooklyn Daily Eagle reporter, 
James Gardiner, the deputy therein, showed me one 
day a mortgage he was just recording, given to Mrs. 
Talmage by Alderman Phil Carey, who kept a saloon 
and hand-ball court on Court Street. I carelessly 
told this fact to George F. Dobson, the city editor. 
Two weeks later I was amazed to read in the Sunday 
edition of the New York Sun of Charles A. Dana’s 
day a page story, top-lined “‘Is Talmage a Humbug?” 
Discovering the saloon mortgage in it I asked Dobson 
if he had written the article. He said he had sent 
over a column with my tip as a base and the paper 
had worked up its page from this. 

The article did Talmage infinite harm. Soon 
after the Tabernacle at Schermerhorn Street and 
Flatbush Avenue burned—the second to be destroyed 
by flames. The site was sold and another procured 
at Greene and Clinton Avenues, farther up-town, a 
strategic mistake, for his was truly a floating congrega- 
tion. Money came slowly, and Colonel George B. M. 
Harvey, managing editor of the World at the time, 
undertook to raise some by appeal. Not much re- 
sulted, but the whole country was represented in the 
contributions. I had taken charge of the Brooklyn 
edition in the interim, and, made aware of pressure 
from a builder’s lien, took a check for $5,000 up to the 
acrobat. He declined to receive it, referring me to 
the treasurer. I did not like this, and bluntly told 
him that he would either take it and give a written 
acknowledgment which could be reproduced, or I 
would print a notice saying that Dr. Talmage did 
not care to save his church. He excused himself for 
a moment, went up stairs, and presently returned with 
the sweetest sort of acknowledgment. 

The new church did not prosper. One Sunday 
afternoon its troubles ended in smoke and flame. 
Dr. Talmage removed to Washington, where he 
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thrived more or less on the syndicating of his sermons 
by Louis Klopsch. I met him on the street a few 
days before his departure, and he asked me to “hold 
up his hands” in Washington as I had in Brooklyn. 
Recalling the manner in which I had done it, I was in 
some doubt as to his sincerity. 

His Sunday services were a thrilling show. Peter 
Ali, a cornetist with a marvelous “lip,” led the con- 
gregational singing. There was a big organ, played 
by a master-hand. And that congregation could sing! 
Then came Talmage, standing by, in and on the 
Bible. He was very tall, slightly stoop-shouldered, 
with a face, whisker-bordered, that somehow sug- 
gested a chimpanzee. His mouth was very wide and 
his voice harshly penetrating. He gestured with 
body, arms and legs. It was a sight to see him leap 
from the platform where he capered, crack his heels 
together and shout “Glory!” I can swear that I have 
seen him crash them five times before coming down. 

He employed William Walton, an Hagle reporter, 
to take down his sermons, which he wrote out with 
care and committed to memory. This was a marvel- 
ous performance. I wondered at the shorthand repli- 
ca. Walton said the Doctor required it to check his 
memory. More than once had the reporter compared 
his notes with the manuscript. He declared he had 
never detected the change or omission of a word! 
The first out of town assignment I ever had was to 
accompany the Tabernacle congregation on a rail 
picnic to the Thousand Islands. It lasted over a 
Sunday, on which the Doctor preached on ‘“‘An Island 
Vision.”” I was bothered to know how much of it to 
wire. Another reporter told me to send nothing but 
the scene, saying I could be certain that the copy was 
in the newspaper offices. I asked Talmage if this 
was the case; he denied it, saying he was going on 
inspiration. I put a bit of it in my story, to find it 
fully published on my return. 

His trustees were a festive lot, the most liberal of 
hem being a “trance doctor’ who slipped into a 
coma and prescribed by number, having a large list 
of ‘‘cures” thus conveniently notated. I received a 
shock that Sunday morning in passing through the 
hotel barroom at seeing seven of them lined up taking 
an eye-opener, including the dream-doctor, Tucker. 

Dr. Storrs was the opposite of both Beecher and 
Talmage, and abhorred both. ‘Tall, handsome, erect 
and majestic, he preached to a cultivated audience, 
in a vast gloomy church, that still lives, sermons put 
together with the utmost polish. His white whiskers 
were much admired and he, himself, was held some- 
what in awe by both audience and the community. 
There could be no doubt of the sterling qualities of 
his pulpit work; they bespoke the man whose character 
was of the highest. ‘His influence, though not wide- 
spread like that of Mr. Beecher, was profound. J am 
ashamed to say that I thought his style stilted and his 
polished diction dull. 

John White Chadwick had a dreadful voice, that 
had the sound of a series of staccato groans. His 
church was a little structure, standing, but long 
abandoned to Catholic ownership, at the corner of 
Clinton and Congress Streets. Because of its squatty 
shape and flattish roof it was known as the Church of 
the Holy Turtle to the disrespectful, of whom the 
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world has far too many. Samuel Longfellow built it. 
Besides the Unitarian handful to whom he preached 
the edifice also sheltered the Brooklyn Ethical So- 
ciety, whom Mr. Robert A. Burch, managing editor of 
the Eagle, himself a Unitarian of Dr. Putnam’s flock, 
termed “those pious unbelievers.” 

The subject matter of Dr. Chadwick’s sermons 
was of a higher quality than that of any of the pul- 
piteers I have named. It was literary in content 
and supremely well phrased, while informative and 
interesting far beyond anything they produced. In- 
deed his sermons were charming essays. In personal 
appearance he was an oddity; his whiskers were of a 
light red color and of the downy sort that usually 
indicates the first crop. 

Dr. Collyer made a stronger appeal to me than 
any of the lot. This Yorkshire blacksmith was both 
an orator and a preacher. His beautiful, full face, 
ripple of snowy hair and melodious voice all com- 
bined to mark the shining personality that he was. 
Divine love shone from his eyes. The warmth of his 
hand was that of an attached friend. He saw good 
in all men. - There was more personality and natural- 
ness in his pulpit presence than any of the others 
possessed save Beecher, but he maintained a dig- 
nity which the latter did not; bluff heartiness was 
Beecher. 

Minot J. Savage, successor to Dr. Collyer, came 
to the corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Park Ave- 
nue from Boston. More elegant in speech than Dr. 
Collyer, he did not fill his place, though by no means 
wanting in great ability, and as a man and friend none 
could have been better, as I have reason to know. 
He found it hard to subscribe to doctrine and was in 
truth a humanist. Like Chadwick, he was at his 
best with the pen. 

Phillips Brooks I heard, or, better said, tried to 
hear, but once. I was a printer in Boston en route to 
New York, pausing for car-fare, when at father’s 
adjuration I took in Trinity. My memory is of a 
big, tall man in clerical gown, speaking with incredible 
rapidity, his words running together without other 
form than flow, unpunctuated, in breathless utter- 
ance. “Dearlybelovedbrethren” was the way it 
went, with occasional but slight variations in tone. 
I was unable, though seated to advantage, to carry 
away one single utterance, and can remember, be- 
sides the form and manner of the preacher, only the 
bald head and pink whiskers of the coldest member 
of Trinity, Harrison Gray Otis, and he stays in my 
mind because the three towns bordering each other 
next to Norway, Maine, were Harrison, Gray and Otis- 
field, thus honoring his Revolutionary ancestor who 
once had them in his pocket. 

I, turn now to an admired parson, Andrew J. 
Canfield, under whose ministrations I sat for a con- 
siderable time. The church is two blocks from my 
present residence, in possession of colored Congrega- 
tionalists, under the Rev. Dr. Proctor, an eloquent 
speaker and able organizer. Dr. Canfield relied on 
inspiration. Sometimes it produced; sometimes it 
did not. When inspiration came to the fore, Dr. 
Canfield was equal to the best of them. His forte, 
like Dr. Chapin’s, was in the grand finale, when he 
could speak with the fury of a storm. His face would 
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flush and his veins swell under the effort. He might 
wander much in leading up to it, but once arrived he 
was unrivaled. He left the church for a term in 
Chicago, then returned. But when he came back the 
fire had died down—and so, alas! had the congrega- 
tion. It never came back. I was asked to join the 
church’s rededication by the colored folks, and shared 
the event with Dr. Cadman. Not being in his class, 


I elected to tell them something about what their 
church had been—a house dedicated to the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of man—ever the 
home of liberty for mind and body. This, baited with 
some references to my far-distant kinsman, John Henry 
Kagi, who went to his death with John Brown at 
Harper’s Ferry, brought me a better hand than 
Cadman received. 


Religion and the Changing Years’ 


John A. Cousens . 


WOT long ago at a lecture by John Cowper 
Ni Powys, the English author and critic, who 
took for his subject the ten greatest books 
in all literature, I was impressed that the 
Book of Psalms was named first. Great literature is 
distinguished not primarily because of perfection of 
form, not because the prevailing canons of taste are 
observed, not even because it possesses that illusive 
quality called style, though all these things are usually 
present; literature is great and endures because it re- 
flects and has therefore the power to renew universal 
human passion. It was not an idiosyncrasy of Mr. 
Powys which put the Book of Psalms at the head of 
the list of the ten greatest books; it commands that 
place because it reflects and renews a universal urge 
of the human spirit. I read the ninetieth and ninety- 
first Psalms for the scripture lesson and from it develop 
the thesis that in our age, in this period of human 
development, there is need, not less but even more 
than in the days of the Psalmist, of conscious effort to 
cultivate and to express in various ways the ageless 
yearning toward the infinite, the universal desire for 
harmony of the individual life with God. 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, when, rather sud- 
denly, the technique of scientific research was de- 
veloped to a point which made possible the acquisition 
in a few years of a tremendous body of new truth, 
inevitably, as new truth always does, rendering no 
longer possible the acceptance of ancient verities, 
that men’s minds leaped too far forward, that vain 
assumptions should be made, that, along with pal- 
pable mistakes of the past, there should have been 
abandoned, by some, certain conceptions without 
which human personality becomes meaningless. The 
search for truth is the noblest human endeavor, the 
discovery of truth the supreme human accomplish- 
ment, but the adjustment of the individual life and of 
the life of society to new truth is always difficult and 
sometimes painful. The effects of scientific discovery 
in certain directions during the last seventy-five years 
have been accentuated to a dangerous degree because, 
coincident with the development of scientific research, 
means have been employed to present the results in 
popular form, to attempt to describe the effects in 
language which could be understood by those un- 
familiar with scientific nomenclature, with scientific 
methods and objectives. This effort to popularize 
new truth is by no means to be decried, no doubt the 


*Sermon preached at Beacon Church, Brookline, December 
14, 1930, by the president of Tufts College. 


ultimate effects must be beneficial; nevertheless, the 
immediate effects are often not wholly good.  Fre- 
quently the true significance of a discovery is not un- 
derstood; not seldom the inferences drawn by the 
popular mind are far afield. Herbert Spencer on the 
last page of the colossal work in which he strove to 
demonstrate a universe under the reign of law regis- 
tered his conviction (sic) that however the laws of 
the universe were revealed, however far the probe of 
the scientist might reach, however successful the 
rending of the veil which hides the ultimate mystery of 
life, there would yet remain the unknown and the un- 
knowable toward which man must forever strive. I 
venture to say that Herbert Spencer in popular opinion 
denied God, whereas what the great philosopher really 
did in his attempt to interpret life and the universe in 
terms of law was to bring man nearer to God through 
a clearer understanding of His works. 

Fortunately, as education progresses, the danger 
of a misconception of new truth and its effects in the 
popular mind lessens; moreover, the discoverers them- 
selves are less prone toward arrogant assumption of 
infallibility and more ready to assume that whatever 
has been accomplished is but a tiny step which may 
prove finally in the wrong direction. Recently, as 
reported by a notice in the daily press, the head of the 
research department of the General Electric Company, 
during a conversation concerned with some of the 
theories of modern physics, in answer to a question 
about the behavior of the electron, made this reply: 
“Electrons behave as they do because it is the will of 
God.” 

Obviously new truth, when finally established and 
understood, must destroy to some extent old belief, 
but often the destruction is not complete, only incon- 
sequential details are shorn away, stark essentials 
after all remain. One can not, for example, accept as 
true the modern geologist’s story of the earth, em- 
brace the nebular or the planetesimal hypothesis and 
continue to believe the twin stories of Genesis. One 
can not, and one is conscious of a sense of pain. Old 
things are precious—a belief handed down from father 
to son, generation after generation, does not pass away 
without a sense of loss, however splendid the nature 
of that which replaces it. But in this case, as in many 
others, is the essential of the old belief abandoned? 
I think not. No modern theory of the origin of the 
earth goes back as far as Genesis, for Genesis goes 
back to God. By language and with imagery suited 
primarily to the understanding of those for whom it 
was first written, but intelligible through all the cen- 
turies, the ancient author of Genesis—be he conceived 
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as. human or divine matters not—conveyed the idea 
of God, the Creator. 

There is, however, an evolution of religion as of 
everything else. Even the fundamentalist shifts his 
point of view and changes his emphases. The Ganges 
River, to the Hindu sacred from pollution, yields to 
the demands of modern sanitation and takes the 
drainage of the villages along its banks. Blood sacri- 
fice disappears with other ancient cruelties. In form 
and substance religion changes under the light of in- 
creased intelligence. But the more the power of his 
mind expands, the nearer man draws to God. 

Albert Einstein, whose theory of relativity opens 
the way for a new physics and a new natural philos- 


ophy, said recently: “The most beautiful thing we . 


can experience is the mysterious. It is the source of 
all true art and science. He to whom this emotion isa 
stranger, who can no longer pause to wonder and stand 
rapt in awe, is as good as dead; his eyes are closed. 
This insight into the mystery of life, coupled though 
it be with fear, has also given rise to religion. To 
know that what is impenetrable to us really exists, 
manifesting itself as the highest wisdom and the most 
radiant beauty which our dull faculties can compre- 
hend only in their most primitive forms—this knowl- 
edge, this feeling, is at the center of true religion.” 
Religion 7s the relation of man to Divinity. Thus 
God reveals Himself to one who is perhaps the pro- 
foundest thinker of modern times. Professor Einstein 
sees God in the mysterious. How many are there 
who share that experience; how many who, open-eyed 
and alive, “pause to wonder and stand rapt in 
awe?” 

The voice of God speaks in music. A melody de- 
fies analysis. No one knows what quality it is which 
gives the effect of ineffable beauty. Great paintings, 
great sculpture, great architecture, though their 
effects are more tangible than those of music, have all 
of them the same mysterious quality—a power to 
make the beholder aware of an immanent and tran- 
scendent presence—a power to stir the consciousness 
that “what is impenetrable to us really exists, mani- 
festing itself as the highest wisdom and the most 
radiant beauty.” 

Leo Tolstoy said that all really great art makes a 
universal appeal. The statement can be accepted 
only with reservations. It is an example of a sig- 
nificant half truth, or rather of an effective exaggera- 
tion; it assumes too great a degree of equality in 
powers of appreciation. The slow movement of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, which to some is a 
revelation of heaven itself, may fall on ears too dull. 
«Nevertheless the statement is true already within a 
surprisingly wide range, and will be true in ever wider 
range as the progress of civilization goes on. As it is 
with the appreciation of beauty expressed in art, so it 
is with apprehension of God. My emotion, my feeling 
of awe in the presence of the great mysteries, are not 
those of a profound philosopher, they differ from his 
in degree, to the extent of a difference in kind, but 
even the naked savage makes his “appeal to the Great 
Spirit.” 

The child vests God with limited human attri- 
butes, he visualizes Him in human form, he con- 
ceives Him as one to be feared as well as loved, to 


be placated, even to be cajoled. It is not the least of 
the great mysteries that God is near to the child. For 
some the image of God conceived in childhood endures 
through life. This is not necessarily a manifestation 
of arrested development, rather it may be an evidence 
of extraordinary imaginative power. God is very 
near to the man who conceives himself the child of 
God. For some, perhaps for most, whose intelligence 
is more than average, childhood’s conception of God 
becomes diffuse. He is interpreted still in terms of 
human qualities but His image fades, He transcends 
form and substance. God is never far away from such 
as these. For some, among whom are often—though 
not always—those whose vision is the widest, God 
becomes a sublimation, the substantive of beauty and 
truth and goodness. Is He too far removed from 
these to make His influence felt? Not so. 


Each in His Own Tongue 


A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, ' 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high; 
Andall over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in: 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 


For every man, in whatever category he may 
place himself, whatever may be his belief, or seeming 
unbelief, the Book of Psalms is a great book. How- 
ever archaic its setting, however foreign to his com- 
mon experience its language, however extravagant 
and sometimes grotesque its metaphors, however far 
removed from his daily contact is its substance, no 
man may read the book of Psalms without hearing 
in his heart the echo of a universal longing, without 
feeling the lifting of his spirit in answer to a universal 
aspiration. Religion is greater than science, religion 
transcends art, every man lives and moves and bas 
his being in the presence of God. 
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The Church and the Machine 


F. H. Selden 


™qiN reading a recent report of a State Superin- 
i) ki] tendent published in the Leader, one is greatly 
encouraged by the showing of a purpose to 
eel} ~make present difficulties lead to definite plans 
for real accomplishments. The spirit of “no give up” 
and suggestions for improvements such as “getting 
down to earth,” “being the type of Christian Jesus 
” “oyl- 
tivate the passion for growth,”’ etc., indicate a care- 
ful appraisal of the situation that one might expect 
to yield abundant results; but when we read in a 
preceding paragraph, “Look at the machine and its 
slaves,’”’ we recognize a situation in religious work that 
is ever hindering satisfactory results. 
Why should any one use such an expression? 


The answer would probably be that in searching for a 


reason for lack of response on the part of the public 
the ministry has been repeatedly told that present 
conditions are the result of this “machine age” and 
its enslaving of industrial workers. 

But what is there in such expressions? Stuart 
Chase tells us in his book, ‘‘Men and Machines,” that 
writers on such subjects tend to make their writings 
dramatic at the risk of having them untruthful. Yet, 
no doubt, the busy minister has formed his opinion 
largely by the use of such sources. I believe ministers 
are open minded and wish to have correct informa- 
tion on which to base their judgments and methods of 
work. 

Is it not probable that this widespread misun- 
derstanding on the part of the ministry of the effects 
of modern industrial occupations.4s one of the chief 
reasons for the ineffectiveness of the modern church? 
This problem of church efficiency is not a matter of 
theorizing, but of actual meeting of conditions. May 
we not hold the opinion that the reason results are so 
meager is that the efforts, however well intended, are 
so ill adapted to prevailing conditions? 

The very first essential for success in dealing with 
modern industrial life is to recognize that the machine 
has greatly increased industrial intelligence over that 
of the craftsman period. Not only has it increased 
intelligence by giving a broader knowledge, but it has 
developed a different and a higher type of mental ac- 
tivity. Mr. Chase quotes from the editor of the 
American Machinist that while it (machinery) is de- 
signed to permit the employment of a less skilled op- 
erator, experience has shown that its introduction is 
accompanied by a general improvement in the type of 
worker. 

Sir Michael Sadler of Oxford, in his lecture before 
the faculty and students of Teachers College, tells us, 
“There has been an upthrust of new strata of the 
community into the plane of secondary education.”’ 
While ascribing this advance to “democracy” he 


quotes: ‘‘Free schools, supported by taxes, were the 


first demand of enfranchised labor.” 

That something has been at work causing this 
“upthrust” seems to be recognized by students of 
social problems, but, like the great English schoolman, 
they must ascribe the cause to some force which has 
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come within their experience. If we are to solve 
these social problems we must go deeper in our study 
than that of the general situation. We must under- 
stand the individual worker. The reason for this 


’ condition of the worker, the reaction of the individual 


to the machine, is the matter that deserves the first 
attention rather than situations that have resulted 
from the reaction of society to thee-introduction of 
machinery and the change to factory employment. 
Our writers, however, deal almost exclusively with 
the latter. 

It is not a question of whether longer or shorter 
hours of labor are desirable. It is not a question of 
child labor, or city congestion—not even is it a ques- 
tion of nervous breakdown, or of a five-day week. 
The essential is to know why, with the machine sup- 
posed to relieve the workman of much or all of his 
mental effort, yet somehow “experience has shown 
that its introduction is accompanied by a general im- 
provement in the type of worker.’ There has cer- 
tainly been an “upthrust’”? and we must know its 
cause before we can make effective adjustments. 

We may fairly go farther than the quotation and 
say that, while our dramatic writers make so much of 
robots, machine slaves, and degradation of the work- 
ers, the hundred years of machinery have been ac- 
companied by an advance in social conditions far be- 
yond any previous period. How can the church hope 
to organize this advance in soczial life for the largest 
benefits to the race when it entirely overlooks the 
fundamental cause—the development of a superior 
type of workman? There is no use in disputing the 
fact that this general improvement in social conditions 
is the result of an improvement in the type of the in- 
dividual workman. That this improvement has not 
yet accomplished all desirable ends, such as a proper 
division between work and other activities, a helpful 
use of leisure, an unselfish attitude in social and 
political relations, and a proper recognition of religious 
opportunities, may be quite as much the fault of others 
as of the industrial workers. It is quite possible that 
the failing to completely attain these desirable ends 
is the result of lack of understanding and co-operation 
on the part of the socializing forces rather than the 
fault of the introduction of machinery. 

An illustration of how we confuse the reactions 
of society to the machine with the effect of the machine 
upon the worker is found in the usual treatment of 
social conditions following the introduction. of ma--< 
chinery. Many authors point to the degradation of 
labor at the time machinery fitst became a prominent 
factor in industrial life, overlooking the fact that this 
condition resulted, not from the effects of machine em- 
ployment upon the individual, but from the power of 
the employers to exploit a class of people who had not 
yet received the uplifting development of the machine; 
and the most helpful aid the employers received in 
this exploitation was the established church and the 
leaders in public affairs with only rare and marked ex- 
ceptions. As soon as the old craftsman type of men- 
tality had been displaced by a generation brought up 
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under the influence of the machine we find the laborers 
in their newly acquired intellectual power, with little 
encouragement from other sources, actually forcing 
better conditions from their exploiters. 

In attempting to adjust the church to modern 
conditions we must keep in mind that the advance in 
social conditions has ever been forced by the workers 
as a class rather than by the church or employers. 
To this there have been exceptions, of which Henry 
Ford may be considered the most prominent. Yet 
one need have but a casual knowledge of Mr. Ford’s 
career to recognize that both his superior intellectual 
powers and his attitude toward labor are largely if 
not entirely the result of his work at the machine. 
We think it would be entirely fair to take this re- 
markable character as an example, though of extreme 
type, of the effects of the machine. 

I recall an incident of forty years ago in which a 
large city church gained considerable publicity for what 
it was doing for the working people, but every bit of 
the work was done by the factory people, who were 
tolerated rather than encouraged by the nominally 
leading members of the church. I know indirectly of 
many similar occurrences. But we may not expect 
such a relation to long continue. In the case cited, an 
opportunity, resulting from the expanding community, 
arose for the organization of another church. This 
resulted in a division on the lines of those in sympathy 
with the factory workers. But the new church grad- 
ually, because of the controlling organization, drifted 
into the conservative class. 

If one who thinks of a machine operative as a 
“machine slave’ would take his family to some in- 
dustrial center where he is not known, secure a job at 
a simple machine, and live within the income of his 
work for a year or two, he would never again use the 
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term “machine slave.’’ While giving that essentially 
absolutely accurate attention to his machine, inter- 
spersed with abundant periods of intense thought upon 
other subjects, he would receive a mental awakening 
such as no other process could effect. He would, 
during the year or two, be likely to discover why his 
most serious efforts to help those now employed in 
industry and those who have advanced to their pres- 
ent positions through an experience at a machine, had 
resulted only in an opportunity to preach to empty 
pews or to those who listen because of habit, curi- 
osity, social influence, or religious compulsion. The 
ministry ought certainly to get the message ‘‘down to 
earth,” but before this is done one must have a fairly 
accurate glimpse of where “‘earth”’ is. 

We may not dispute the statement that this is a 
jazz age and that the great mass of humanity is going 
at reckless speed to no one knows where, but in recog- 
nizing this speed we must also recognize that unerring 
law of force that teaches us that power to produce 
this speed must have increased as the square of the 
speed. 

Then shall we deplore this increase of power 
or develop suitable controls through our mediums of 
religious and social organizations? Would it not be 
better to cease our attempts to reduce the power and 
devote our attention to developing more powerful 
methods of control? As the social engineers of society 
we ought not to find fault with the engine running 
away with itself and wrecking the plant, when a power- 
ful modern high speed engine is forced to depend upon 
a patched-up balance wheel of the James Watt type. 
We may expect modern life to settle down to the most 
desirable type of civilization ever known when its 
leaders supply it with necessary modern controls, 
when our churches catch up with industrial life. 


Churches---and Churches 


M. N. 


e=-NIN old New England “meeting-house,” set 

3 high on the hills of Oxford County, was 
, the scene of the first vacation visit. Coming 
out. of the woods after a long climb over 
ie which might be better, one looks down on the 
roof of the church and off over the valley below it to 
the White Mountains. Surely the psalmist had some- 
thing of this sort in mind when he wrote “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills.” 

Viewed from without, the building is not unlike 
dozens of others scattered throughout New England. 
Not large, but of good proportions, it has held its place 
on these hills for the better part of a century. The 
good colonial doors have been marred by white por- 
celain knobs, in place of the original latches. For- 
tunately, the good lines of the original building are 
still free of any unsightly attempt at a belfry. 

Within, the building retains much of its original 
simplicity. The pews are uncushioned and not too 
comfortable. The ‘desk’ is backed by a haircloth 
sofa and two matching chairs which delight the lover 
of the antique. The walls have been painted in un- 
certain tints, and the clear glass of the windows has 
been replaced by something called “stained.”’ Never- 


theless, the building retains something of the con- 
fident dignity of the sturdy people who built it. 

The business of the day is a meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the Oxford County United Parish, an interde- 
nominational organization composed. of the churches 
of three towns and part of afourth. Three denomina- 
tions are represented—Congregational, Methodist 
and Universalist. Three ministers, and a lay worker 
during the summer, serve the organization. Business 
is transacted after the style of the New England town 
meeting. Denominational lines are mentioned but 
twice during the afternoon—once when the roll is 
called at the beginning of the meeting, for each de- 
nomination has one official representative on the 
council, and again during the financial reports, for 
each of the denominations makes a small contribution 
from missionary funds. 

The afternoon is occupied with details of manage- 
ment, reports from the staff, arrangements for special 
services during the summer, and plans for two daily 
vacation schools. The senior member of the staff, a 
man who has seen his three score years and ten, speaks 
of preaching fifteen sermons and making seventy-five 
pastoral calls during the last two months. On every 
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side one hears appreciative comments about his work 
in the community. One of the most interested and 
alert members of the meeting is a lady who has seen 
four score years and a few. Not often does she speak, 
but now and then she adds a bit of advice or opinion, 
always worth hearing and obviously carrying weight 
with the meeting. In larger places one is given to 
understand that men and women over fifty are no 
longer given a hearing. 

As the afternoon draws to a close the light within 
the building grows dim. The unlovely colors of the 
walls blend into something attractive and the classic 
lines of the building appear. Through one open win- 
dow the sun still shines, as it sinks behind Washington. 
The valley fills with darkness. 

Below stairs, coffee is cooking and all the other 
things that make up a “circle supper” in our hills are 
being prepared. Families from neighboring farms 
and a few “summer folks” come in for supper. Sur- 
prisingly, the conversation is not of corn and cattle, 
or rainfall and harvest, but of beryl crystals and how 
much General Electric is spending in a search for 
certain grades of quartz! Down in the valley, the 
largest beryl crystals ever found were recently un- 
covered while a farmer was trying to clear his field of 
boulders, and higher in the hills quartz for telescope 
lenses is being quarried. 

A few minutes of conversation with friends, old 
neighbors, and more or less distant relatives, and I 
must go. The supper, to be sure, will be delicious, 
and the evening program promises food for thought. 
But down in the camp on Papoose Pond; infants and 
their mother are waiting. What chance have a circle 
supper and a professor of theology with that compe- 
tition? So the old car stutters over the short climb 
to the top of the hill and scampers down the Water- 
ford side. 


Vacation in our own church offers so many op- 
portunities to visit others that we are at times uncer- 
tain where to go, and avoid the embarrassment of 
making a decision by remaining at home. But the 
second Sunday in July found us at West Paris. Here 
in a little country village is another sort of church. 
Relatively new, it has some really good windows 
and adequate equipment for general parish activi- 
ties. 

Friendly people met us at the door. The service 
was conducted with dispatch and dignity. The ser- 
mon was interesting and inspiring. A congregation 
of about sixty gave helpful attention. Coming down 
the steps at the close an unidentified person beside 
us said: “. ... eight years, and she wears well.” 
He spoke, no doubt, of the Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes. 


The third Sunday of vacation found us at Ferry 
Beach, about which so much has been written that 
one hesitates before writing anything. We arrived 
just as the service was beginning. The day was ideal, 
the audience quiet and attentive. The music of 
violins blended with the soughing of the pines and the 
faintest murmur of the sea. Just as the sermon was 
beginning I left, because the son and heir was bound 
to look ‘for new fields to explore. Those who re- 
mained spoke well of the sermon. A few weeks later 
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it appeared in the Leader, so country people were not 
alone in expressing approval. 


Prospects of a quiet Saturday afternoon were 
banished by the telephone bell. Service was uncer- 
tain, as is usually the case when one tries to make 
contact between the one-wire grounded line and the 
complete metallic circuit. Finally I understand that 
Mr. Wentworth had blood poisoning. Should I send 
a doctor? No. The community nurse? No. Un- 
certain murmuring while the operator tried for a 
better connection. At last the operator (a lame man 
whose. kindly voice reaches many homes) repeats. 
A preacher, rather than a doctor, is wanted. Can 
the one in my family come to preach to-morrow? 
Hasty family conference ‘‘Yes. Wher and when?” 
“North Lovell at 9.30, and Hast Stoneham at 10.” 
“All right.” 

The household is plunged in mild disorder while 
a sermon is planning. 

We are up early Sunday morning. The rain of 
Saturday continues. Breakfast is hurried, the baby 
rolled in an extra blanket against the wet, the old car 
brought from the garage, complaining a bit, and we 
are off. 

Two miles of Tarvia along Lake Pennessewassee, 
sullen under the rain, miles where the Studebaker 
must do its best, regardless of the letter of the law, for 
there are miles of “washboard” ahead. We bump 
past the home of C. A. Stephens, of Youth’s Companion 
fame. In a few minutes we are passing the Little 
Pennessewassee, hill-framed and placid. More miles 
of ‘“‘washboard’’—and worse! My attention must be 
chiefly on the road. The preacher holds her Bible with 
one hand, and the baby with the other. I note 
familiar farms, and the lilac bushes which betray the 
location of others long since abandoned. 

Then we pass Papoose Pond, where a grandmother 
once fired her pantalettes from an ill-advised interest 
in charcoal burning. Next we make the hard climb 
to the village at North Waterford. The church which 
a great-grandfather helped build stands with colonial 
dignity at the head of the village common. At the 
parsonage we find Mr. Wentworth nursing a badly 
swollen hand, but determined to go with us and help 
with the services. We slither back down the hill and 
hurry on for the first service at North Lovell. Going 
through Lynchville I observe the ruins of the old 
spool mill. A notorious dance hall sits at the cross- 
roads, but we decide it may be less red than it is 
painted. 

Leaving Lynchville, we cross for the fifth time 
in fourteen miles that truly Crooked River which 
wanders for miles through the hills before it swells 
the Songo and thereby finds a place in Longfellow’s 
poems. 

Arriving in good time, the baby has a lunch while 
IT help arrange hymnbooks and look over the situation. 
Here we have a recently organized undenominational 
church, housed in the grange hall. The house is 
well swept and garnished, and soon the congregation 
is arriving. A few “natives” are outnumbered by 
“summer visitors,” of the agreeable sort! One of 
them. contributes a pleasing tenor solo. 

Justin wishes to add his voice to the sermon, so 


=] 


I take him outside aad provide such entertainment as 
Iecan. A cowbell clatters on the hill near by, the rain 
beats on the roof, the baby drums his heels on the 
bench, and I speculate on the “gocd old days” when 
people in these hills were twice as numerous and 
flocks and herds three or four times as large as they 
are to-day. 

After the service we learn that two more or less 
distinguished clergymen from. New York and Massa- 
chusetts were in the congregation. One of them 
tells of his efforts to unite the Congregational and 
Universalist churches in his city. 

Back over the “washboard” we skip, past lovely 
Lake Keewaydin, nestled in the wooded hills. Not so 
long ago it was “Lower Stone Pond.” Little white 
clouds are moving on the hills, like lambs at play. 

At East Stoneham the congregation is almost 
all “‘natives.”” One party came from Massachusetts. 
The car is parked by the church just as the last bell 
isringing. The baby is parked rather unceremoniously 
in a back pew, in charge of a former “hired girl” of 
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his great-grandmother’s, for no musician is present 
and I must try my hand—and foot—at the organ. 

Once more Justin wants to talk when his mother 
does, so I am relegated once more to the vestibule. 
How simple life is for him! He occupies himself for 
ten minutes trying to pick the hinge off the door. I 
listen to the rain—and count the passing cars. 

Back again to North Waterford, where people 
are just leaving the church. A _ hinted-for dinner 
invitation from some second or third cousins not 
materializing, we leave for home, the can-opener, the 
electric grill, and a little fire in the Franklin stove. 

I sit by the fire and wonder about changing man- 
ners and methods of living. A pioneering great-great- 
grandmother, according to tradition, with a babe in 
her arms, found a rattlesnake on her cabin doorstep 
and killed it with the firetongs. My generation mar- 
vels at her fortitude. But I wonder what she would 
say of a mother who makes a forty-mile circuit, with 
a nursing babe in her arms, and preaches two sermons, 
all between breakfast and lunch! 


Transatlantic Echoes 
Herbert Horwill 


The Get-Rich-Quick Spirit 

Six Irish hospitals recently organized a ten-shilling sweep- 
stake on a horse race. The subscriptions amounted to 658,618 
pounds, from which the hospitals themselves received 131,000 
pounds, while 401,000 pounds was distributed in prizes, the first 
prize exceeding 200,000 pounds, and the rest went in “‘expenses.”’ 
Proposals are now being made to finance English hospitals by a 
similar method. Sir Gordon Campbell, chairman of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital appeal committee, thinks this would ‘‘guide 
the natural instinctive sportsmanship in a direction which will 
both satisfy the public desires and at the same time establish an 
interest in and benefit our own worthy causes.” One of his 
colleagues suggests that a sweepstake definitely linked to a 
hospital would be an indirect but highly effective method of 
creating in the mind of the purchaser of a ticket idealistic and 
altruistic ideas which had never hitherto been aroused. These 
sophistical atten.pts to gloss over a pandering to the get-rich- 
quick spirit have provoked widespread protests. It is pointed 
out that such appeals would go far to dry up the springs of 
genuine charity. Any hospitals that adopt the sweepstake plan 
will certainly forfeit the large support they now receive from 
church collections and from the donations and bequests of many 
generous helpers who regard gambling as one of the most ruinous 
of social vices. 


Salvation Army Reforms 


Important changes in the constitution of the Salvation Army 
will result frem the international conference of its commissioners 
just held in London. The powers of the general will in future be 
curtailed by (1) the abolition of his right to nominate his succes- 
sor, (2) the fixing of an age limit for his retirement, and (8) the 
substitution of a trustee company to hold the properties and 
capital assets of the army in place of his sole trusteeship. There 
will also be set up a Board of Arbitration, consisting of five lead- 
ing officers chosen out of a standing panel of twenty, which may 
be called into being at any time to arbitrate in serious differences 
between the general and any leading officer. Application is to 
be made to Parliament for powers to modify the original deed poll 
so as to embody these changes. Whileit is admitted that asec- 
tion of the conference was in favor of even more drastic reforms, 
official contradiction has been given to sensational newspaper 
reports of sharp dissension during its proceedings. General 
Higgins particularly deprecates the “malicious attempts” made 


to suggest the existence of bad blood between the American com- 
missioners and the other members of the conference. Both Com- 
mander Evangeline Booth and her colleagues, he says, have won 
golden opinions ‘‘for their highly valuable contributions to the 
discussions, their international outlook, sound Salvationism and 
good comradeship.” 


Notes and News 


Dr. J. Anderson Graham, who has done more than forty 
years’ missionary service in India, will be the next Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland. . . . The London Congregational Union 
is setting itself to the task of raising 80,000 pounds for schemes of 
extension, chiefly in the new housing areas. ... The Derby 
municipal authorities naving refused to allow the New Church 
(Swedenborgian) to erect a place of worship on a new housing 
estate, on the ground that it would diminish the residential 
amenities, an appeal was taken to the Ministry of Health, wnich 
has decided in favor of the church. . . . A pastoral letter on the 
responsibilities of marriage has been prepared by the Bishop of 
Chichester, for his clergy to give to young couples after the 
wedding ceremony. . . . The Bishop of Liverpool complain’ of 
the pressure brought by Roman priests upon non-Roman part- 
ners in mixed marriages. He alleges that they sometimes declare 
that, unless both parties accept the Reman marriage conditions, 
the marriege is invalid and the cnildren are illegitimate. .. . 
Cwymllynfell, a South Wales mining village of 2,000 inhabitants, 
claims to have given the world more preachers than any other 
village anywhere. In 200 years it has produced more than 200 
ministers, mostly Congregationalists.... The Church As- 
sembly Commission on the Staffing of Parishes advises the use of 
broadcasting in churches where there is no duly authorized per- 
son to conduct the services. In many instances the congregation 
of a parish church has already joined in the service held in some 
distant cathedral. . . . A Masai ox-driver, whose monthly wage 
is eighteen shillings, has sent the Bible Society five shillings “for 
the people who printed the Masai Testament, that they may be 
able to print more.” ... Many distinguished cricketers, as 
well as leaders of the churches, have congratulated Jack Hobbs, 
our foremost batsman, on his refusal to play on Sundays during 
his tour of India. 

Qbiter Dicta 


In a posthumous volume of essays Lord Birkenhead says of 
St. Paul: ‘We see in him a man beside whose achievement even 
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a colossus like Napoleon seems a pigmy, and Alexander the 
Great the creature of an instant.” ... Every great religion 
except Christianity, says Archbishop Temple, has tended to 
stereotype the social conditions into which it was born. Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, has been the ferment of progress 
in every society where it has existed. Lord Baden- 
Powell has expressed himself in favor of a closer sympathy and 


co-operation between the churches and the Boy Scout movement. . 


.... Faith,” explains Dr. W. R. Maltby, ‘does not mean 
accepting inferior evidence: it means accepting appropriate evi- 
dence. It does not mean a decision to treat probabilities as 
though they were certainties. It means the discerning of what 
are spiritual certainties.” ... “If man,’’ declares Canon 
Streeter, “is not to perish in the fire that science has kindled, he 
must be able to worship the Lord his God, not only with all his 
heart and all his soul, but also with all his mind.” .. . Dr. 
Joseph Pickthall remarks that ‘‘if the task of the Church is 
merely to supply ideals, it is not surprising that she is going out 
of business, for we have more ideals than we know how to man- 
age. No; the supreme task of the Church to-day is to create the 
power which will enable ideals to be realized.” 


New Books in England 


The Student Christian Movement will shortly issue a volume 
on “The Religion of Jesus,’’ by Dr. Kagawa, the Japanese Chris- 
tian leader. ... “‘Democracy and Religion” (Allen) is a study 
of Quakerism by Prof. G. von Schulze Goevernitz, of Freiberg 
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University. . . . “Paul the Christian” (Hodder) completes a 
trilogy of which the previous volumes were “Ey an Unknown 
Disciple’’ and ‘Paul the Jew.” . . . Dr. Edward J. Martin has 
written a learned monograph on “The Iconoclastic Controversy”’ 
(S. P. C. K.). . . . “The Bible as Literature” (Cape), by Kath- 
leen Innes, is tae result of broadcasting talks given from the 
standpoint of taking nothing for granted regarding the listeners’ 
previous knowledge. . . . Marshall has issued a revised and en- 
larged edition of “The Whole Tithe,” in which P. W. Thompson 
discusses whether it is feasible for the modern individual to ac- 
cept voluntarily the tithing system of ancient Israel. . . . God’s 
friendship for each created being is the subject of the Rev. Des- 
mond Morse-Boycott’s ‘God and Everyman’’ (Skeffington). 
.... Dr. A. T. Cadoux has written a new study of “‘The Par- 
ables of Jesus’ (Clark). ... “The Seceders” (Farncombe) is 
an interesting account of a little-known but remarkable Cal- 
vinistic secession from the Church of England at about the time 
of the Oxford Movement. ... The history of one of our best- 
known orphanages is told by Dr. J. Wesley Bready in ‘Doctor 
Barnardo: Physician, Pioneer, Prophet” (Allan). . . . TheS. P. 
C. K. has issued “The Chester Miracle Plays’”’ done into modern 
English and arranged for acting. ... Mary W. Tileston’s ad- 
mirable selection of prayers for daily use, entitled “‘“Great Souls 
at Prayer’ (Alleson), appears in a new edition, making its 140th 
thousand. ... / A Spanish translation of Dean Inge’s “‘Christian 
Ethies and Modern Problems’’ is to be issued by a Madrid firm. 
London, England. 


Tom Potter’s Church 


‘ William H. Fischer 


The Rev. John Murray is called the first preacher 
of Universalism in America. A more accurate state- 
ment is that he was the first preacher in America from 
whose preaching came the Universalist Church. 

Murray, an Englishman, was on a vessel bound 
from Bristol to New York. They had made for Phila- 
delphia, thinking New York closed to them, and now 
were beating back up the coast. Getting over the bar 
at Toms River by accident, they lightened ship by 
putting part of the cargo on a sloop. Murray was 
asked to stay on the sloop with the cargo and did so. 

This poem tells the story of how Murray came to 
preach in Tom Potter’s church. 

The Editor. 


Good Luck, N. J., September, 1770 
. ... Shaded by mighty oaks and towering pines, 
On the hillside at Good Luck, Old Tom Potter builded his 
church. } 


Old Tom Potter—tall and straight he was, like the pines, 
In spite of his seventy years: 

Strong, rugged, like the oaks, rough-fashioned and gnarled; 
Keen eyes peer from thatched brows, 

Shrewd, but kindly, smile the bearded lips— 

Old Tom Potter builded his church. 


Woodsman and farmer was he—seaman and fisherman; 

He felled the trees from his broad acres at Good Luck; 

He dammed the stream and builded the mill of Double Trouble 

That he and his neighbors might saw timbers and grind meal; 

His table was ever set for the wayfarer—his latchstring hanging 
out; 

To him come poor and needy, friendless, and those wanting 
counsel; . 

In his own sloop he trades to New York with his salted fish, 

His lumber, corn and furs, bringing back his needs and his lux- 
uries. ¥ 

. . . . Old Tom Potter has builded his church. 


‘‘Where’ll ye get yer preacher, Tom, now ye’ve built yer church? 
Will he be Baptist, Presbyterian or ’ Piscopalian— 

Or maybe Quaker or Methody?”’ So laugh the neighbors. 
Quoth Tom, “The Lord will send me a preacher.” 


Came the missioners, riding the woods trail from Squan to Little 
Egg Harbor. 

Came ’Piscopalian first, jovial, red-faced, puss-gutted; 

Came later the Presbyterian from the College at Princetown, 

Stern, spare, taught of Jonathan Edwards; 

Came Baptist, preaching Immersion; fiery Quaker and hell- 
fiery -Methody— 

Tom Potter houses all, sends far and wide bidding the country 
folk 

To come to meeting of a Sunday and hear them preach; 


' With each he sits long into the nights before his huge log fire, 


Talking of church and creed. Each wants the church for his 
church. 

Quoth Tom, “Your God is not my God—my God loves His chil- 
dren and sends no child of His to endless torment. 

I save my church for the preacher the Lord will send.” 


The fall of ’70 .. . . Old Tom a-liftin’ his netsinthebay .... 

A foggy morn, but a full net. .. . “To-day the sun crosses the 
line,”’ says Old Tom Potter. 

Back at home, Old Tom looks long at his little church. 

“Where’s yer preacher, Tom?” laughs the neighbor’s lout who 
helped carry home the fish. 


The fog lifts... . 

Across the bay, in the inlet, flap the sails of a strange brig... . 
Something stirs in Tom Potter’s heart... . 

Quoth he, “‘There, mayhap the Lord hath sent me a preacher.” 


A boat drops from the brig, pulling across the bay to Potter’s 
landing; 

Up to Potter’s house, a young man, short, dark, with black eyes, 
filled of mystic fires. Tom looks into those dark eyes— 

Quoth he, ‘‘The Lord hath sent my preacher.” 
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“Sell me of your fish?” asks the stranger; 

“On shipboard, stormbound many days, we are short of meat 
and hungry.” 

Quoth Old Tom, “I sell no fish to hungry men.” 


Lightning flashes from the dark eyes. .. . 

“What—be this a Christian country where they deny food to 
the hungry? Or what land may it be?” 

“Not so fast, my lad; the fish are yours for your hungry men; 
But we sell not fish to hungry men. 

Yours they be for the taking, and bread too an’ ye need it. : 

But ye must stay at my house, for I have need of speech with ye. 

The Lord hath sent ye to preach for me in yon church come 
Sunday.” 


Down fall the fiery eyes—a troubled look darkens the young face. 

“But I am no preacher; I—I left England and came to this new 
world that I might not have to preach.” 

Long sit the twain that night by the wide fireplace. 
wrestles with Age, and Age wins. .. . 

John Murray, leaving England to’scape the call to preach his new 
Gospel, 

Finds Old Tom Potter’s church waiting him at his first landfall. 

“But how can I stay till Sunday?” pleads Murray; 

“This be but Monday, and I must away with my ship.” 

Old Tom strides to the door, and flings it wide . . . . long he 
searches thesky .... 

“‘An’ that be your only reason, ye preach in my church come 
Sunday; 

The brig’ll not float afore. 


Youth 


The Lord hath sent my preacher.” 


They gather that Sunday at Tom Potter’s bidding—from Good 
Luck and Sloop Creek; 

The Baptists from Waretown and Manahawkin; the Methodys 
of Toms River Bridge; 

The Quakers of Barnegat Landing—farmers, watermen, woods- 
men— 

All to hear the preacher whom the Lord hath sent Tom Potter. 

For the wind is still in the east and the brig still hard aground. 


The little church in the dark wood, filled with plain folk in home- 
spun; : 

The week of long nights with Old Tom before the hearth, his big 
Bible open atween them; 

The strange meeting with this strange compelling man in this 
strange new land... . 

Fire the soul of the youthful Murray .... 

With heart-searching words he proclaims the God whose love 
conquers allillandredeemsallsouls.... 

Spell-bound sit the folk as he ceases. . . . 


Up-rising, Old Tom Potter stretches forth his gnarled hands— 
“Your God be my God, my lad, and my church be your chureh— 
Folk, the Lord hath sent us His preacher.” 


* * * 


BILLY SUNDAY’S GOD 
H. C. Ledyard 


Mr. Sunday told in one of his sermons how in a very close 
ball game when it seemed impossible for him to catch a ball, 
though if he failed it meant defeat for his team, he prayed to God 
to help him catch that ball. And he says that the currents of air 
at once kept that ball suspended until he could get under it and 
catch it. The God of the Universe had nothing to do but to 
watch a ball game, and unfairly became the invisible tenth player 
on the team, and helped his favorite, Mr. Sunday, catch a ball! 

The mighty Titanic strikes an iceberg, and hundreds of 
prayers go up, but the passengers drown, because God is busy 
helping Billy Sunday catch a ball. One hundred and eighteen 
girls are caught in the great Triangle fire disaster, victims of the 


greed of a corporation, and scores of prayers ascend to God for’ 


help. He ignores them, but He suspends the laws of the universe 


in order to help Billy Sunday catch a ball. The World War con- 
tinues for four bloody years, and pegple all over the world pray 
to God to stop the hellish carnage. To these supplications He 
pays no heed, but He casts aside all natural law in order to help 
Billy Sunday catch a ball. 

To-day there are mothers, fathers, wives, praying that God 
will remove the craving for drink in some loved one. Millions 
are praying for a job where they may earn sufficient to support 
themselves and those depending upon them, and God is as deaf 
as a post, but He listened quickly and was on the job tohelp 
Billy Sunday catch a ball. And I say, and I say it not thought- 
lessly, but in all sincerity—To hell with such a God.—From a 


sermon delivered in the Universalist church, Hutchinson, Kans. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Good Old Times 


I am a man of Peace, but one of my Priceless Possessions is 
a Sword. For the name that I bear was borne before me by a 
brave man, who carried that Sword and fought beside George 
Washington. And it came to pass once upon a time that my 
Great-grandfather unhorsed a Red-Coated officer, and swam the 
Hudson River with that red sword in his teeth. And he bore that 
Sword unsullied till this Nation of ours was Free. AndI,whoam 
a militant Pacifist, hold that Sword in High Honor. 

Now this ancestor of mine went to his reward fourscore and 
sixteen years ago, full of years and honors, and as men had trusted 
and women had loved him while he lived, so did they reverence 
his memory after he was dead. And there is a Little Book about 
him and certain other Revolutionary Heroes that was written 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand and eight hundred and 
thirty and nine, after that he had been dead about three years. 
And this Little Book, which was written by an Admiring Puritan 
Lady, doth relate how it was the Custom of Lafayette when he 
visited this Country to salute every Pretty Girl who was in- 
troduced to him, and how all the girls were proud of the spot 
upon their cheek that the lips of Lafayette had touched, and 
that this pleasant and beautiful custom of giving attractive 
young ladies something happy to remember was quite generally 
participated in by Revolutionary Heroes. And she doth tell 
in the book how certain Young Ladies who still were young at 
the time she wrote the Little Book remembered with Pride their 
introduction to this Brave Ancestor of mine, and about his Gra- 
cious and Innocent Gallantries. 

And the good Puritan lady, writing as she wrote somewhat 
more than Ninety Years Ago, did write large about this Beautiful 
Custom of the Old Revolutionary Heroes, and said, in her Little 
Book, But while this was a Most Innocent and Delightful Cus- 
tom, the World hath now grown so Very Wicked that it is better 
that all such customs should be abandoned. 

And I have an idea that my Great-grandfather, if he could 
read that, would be glad that he lived before the world got so 
wicked. 

And I meditated much upon the Habit which this old world 
doth have of growing Very Wicked about once in so often. And 
I have discovered that the time it doth grow wicked is when a 
Generation that is growing old beholdeth the next Generation 
doing the things which it hath been accustomed to do and hath 
enjoyed. 

For it is one of the characteristics of humanity to suppose 
that the Generation that hath now grown to years of Experience, 
though not necessarily years oi Wisdom, shall be Shocked when 
the Rising Generation holdeth up to its face in its Own Behavior 
the Mirror that doth display unto the older Generation the way 
in which it once behaved. 

Now I have no Memory of the Good Old Times, being myself 
Incurably Young, but I remember Times that were older than 
these of to-day. And I have inquired of myself, When doth a 
man or a Woman grow old? And the answer that I have dis- 
covered is that a man or a woman doth grow old when he or she is 
thoroughly convinced that the World hath Grown Very Wicked 
since he or she was Young. 
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The General Convention at Work 


CONVENTION DAY—JANUARY 11, 1931 


The National Council of Superintendents, in session on 
Dec. 3, 1931, passed the following vote: “‘There is a value in keep- 
ing the work of the State and General Conventions before our 
people. To this end we suggest that Jan. 11, 1931, or some other 
convenient date, be designated as Convention Day, on which day 
Convention interests shall be brought definitely before our 
people.” 

It is hoped that every church will observe this day for its 
educational value. Asa help to this end the following summary 
' of the General Convention is published that our people may know 
what they are doing in a collective way. 


The Universalist General Convention 
I. Origin 

In the early days of our church in this country each local 
church was an independent organization having no connection 
whatever with other Universalist churches or parishes. Very 
soon, however, some of the leading men in the churches saw that 
great good would result if congregations in the same section 
would meet annually for consultation, agreement, and to unite 
in common statements of belief and in common tasks. About 
1778 the parishes of Warwick, Jaffrey and Richmond in New 
Hampshire formed an association and agreed to meet annually. 
This association gave letters of license and ordination to minis- 
terial applicants. This appears to be our first effort to associate 
parishes for united action. Other associations were formed in 
various states, but there was no uniformity of rules or action. 

In 1790 a convention was held in Philadelphia to which 
delegates were invited from every known church. This con- 
vention adopted a creed and a plan of church government and 
passed some excellent resolutions about the instruction of chil- 
dren, against war, against holding of slaves. Twenty annual 
sessions were held, the last in 1809. 

The real parent of our present General Convention was a 
gathering in Oxford, Mass., Sept. 4, 1793. Under varying names 
this convention held an annual meeting until 1889, at which 
time the meetings were made biennial. The present General 
Convention was incorporated in 1866 under the laws of the state 
of New York. 

Gradually there developed the policy of grouping the various 
associations in a given state into a State Convention, and of sur- 
rendering all legislatives and administrative power of the asso- 
ciation to the Conventions. Many of the associations still re- 
tain their organization and meet for annual conferences. 

(Condensed from Chapter XI of “A Brief History of the 
Universalist Church,’’ by Fisher, which see.) 


II. Organization 


The Universalist General Convention, having jurisdiction 
over the ecclesiastical organizations of the Universalist Church 
in the United States, Canadian Provinces, Japan and wherever 
else it has churches or missions, meets biennially. It is in- 
corporated under the laws of the state of New York. 

This Convention is composed, first, of its officers; second, of 
the President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
several State Conventions in its fellowship; third, of the several 
State Superintendents; fourth, of all ordained clergymen in 
fellowship either with such a State Convention or with the General 
Convention, and, unless disabled by years or sickness, actively 
engaged in the work of the ministry; fifth, of delegates from each 
parish in fellowship, each such parish being entitled to two lay 
delegates—one man and one woman. To be entitled to such lay 
delegates, every parish must maintain its legal existence and sup- 
port public worship regularly and make a contribution on quota 
to the General Convention during each of the two years prior to 
the meeting of said Convention. At least four parishes must be 
organized and established in a state before a State Convention 
can be formed. In all states or territories where there is no 


Convention, the General Convention has original jurisdiction. 

All laws relating to fellowship, ordination and discipline, 
originate in the General Convention, and it is the final court of 
appeal in all cases of dispute or difficulty between State Con- 
ventions. It is an incorporated body, empowered to hold real 
and personal estate “to be devoted exclusively to the diffusion of 
Christian knowledge, by means of missionaries, publications and 
other agencies.’’ In the interim of sessions the interests of the 
Convention are managed by a Board of Trustees. 

The Denominational Headquarters are- at 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. The report of the Board of Trustees 
gives details of funds and work. The following are the officers of 
the Convention: 

President, Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D.; vice-presidents, 
Rev. Barlow G. Carpenter, D. D., Mr. Theodore F. Schlaegel, 
Rev. Hal T. Kearns; executive secretary, Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D.; treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell. Trustees: chairman, 
Mr. Louis Annin Ames; Dr. F. W. Ballou; Rey. L. Ward Brigham, 
D. D.; Hon. George E. Danforth; Mr. Victor A. Friend; Hon. 
Robert W. Hill; Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D.; Rev. W. H. 
Macpherson; Rev. John Sayles, D. D.; Rev. Clinton Lee Scott. 


III. Committees and Commissions 


The work of the Convention and the Board of Trustees'is 
carried on by committees of the Board and commissions com- 
posed of both Trustees and non-members of the Board. For 
a complete list of these see the Universalist Year Book for 1930, 
pages 128-130. 

The Executive Committee has been delegated certain powers 
to act between sessions of the Board, but all action taken must 
be presented to the next Board meeting for ratification. 

The Scholarship Committee passes upon all applications for 
theological scholarship loans, and has general oversight over such 
loans. 

The Fellowship Committee acts in all matters of fellowship 
regarding churches or ministers not under the jurisdiction of some 
state or provincial Convention. 

The Committee on Finance and Investment invests the funds 
of the Convention under certain rules which have been adopted 
by the Board of Trustees. By these rules trust funds can be 
invested only in securities legal for Trustees under the laws of the 
state of New York. In investing general funds the committee 
has a somewhat larger choice of securities, but its policy is con- 
servative so that all funds are properly safeguarded. This 
committee also has general charge of payments from current 
appropriations. 

The Church Extension Committee has general oversight 
of the churches and other organizations to which appropriations 


' are made from Church Extension Funds. Acting with this com- 


mittee, the General Superintendent keeps in touch with these 
organizations. 

The Auditing Committee conducts an annual audit of the. 
books of the Secretary and Treasurer, employing a certified pub- 
lic accountant for this purpose. 

The responsibilities of the various commissions and the 
Board of Foreign Missions are indicated by their names. For 
their latest reports see the Universalist Year Book for 1980. 


IV. Departments of the General Convention 


The activities of the General Convention may be divided 
roughly into several departments, although it is difficult to draw 
hard and fast lines. 

1. Administration. The Board of Trustees is charged with 
the general administration of the Convention, carrying out the 
policies adopted by the Convention sessions and taking care of all 
matters which arise between Conventions. The chairman of 
the Board is also chairman of the Executive Committee. The 
Secretary, Treasurer and General Superintendent are not mem- 
bers of the Board, but are elected by the Board and subject to. 
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its action. Their duties are defined by the By-Laws of the Con- 
vention. 

The administrative work consists of raising and expending 
funds for various purposes, securing and publishing reports from 
local parishes and other organizations, the keeping of records, 
and in every possible way forwarding the interests of the de- 
nomination. The expenses of administration are largely cared 
for by the income from funds given for this express purpose. 

2. Church Extension. As stated above, this department is 
especially in charge of the Church Extension Committee, func- 
tioning through the General Superintendent. The income of 
certain funds given for this work and the General Convention 
quotas from local churches are appropriated toward the salaries 
of some State Superintendents and ministers of local churches, 
with the definite policy in mind of helping these organizations 
to become self-supporting as quickly as possible. Reductions in 
appropriations are made from year to year to forward this work. 

3. The Japan Mission. The work of the Japan Mission is 
specifically in charge of the Board of Foreign Missions. Funds 
are received and disbursed, and educational work is carried on 
through the General Convention office. 

4, Educational. The work of the commissions referred to 
above is largely representative and educational. By means of 
these commissions the Convention is represented in many or- 
ganized social and international movements, and through their 
reports our people are kept in touch with what is being done along 
these lines. 

Certain funds are held by the Convention, the income of 
which is used for scholarship loans to students in our theological 
schools who are preparing for the Universalist ministry. This 
income is inadequate to meet the requests for such loans, so a 
considerable amount is appropriated each year from general 
funds to make up the shortage. These loans are expected to be 
paid back within five years of graduation. 

5. Ministers’ Pensions. On April 1, 1928, a Pension Plan 
for Universalist Ministers was put into operation for the first 
time in the history of the church. Funds for founding this plan 
were received through the Five Year Program and by allocating 
a certain per cent of the income of funds available for relief. At 
the present time there are sixty ministers receiving payments 
from this fund in quarterly installments. As the fund increases 
and produces more income, payments will be increased and the re- 
quirement for participation will be changed.. At present a 
person must have reached sixty-eight years of age and have 
served at leas. twenty-five years in the Universalist ministry to 
be eligible for payments. 

Bequests, annuities or gifts to the principal of this fund are 
earnestly solicited. 


V. Other Activities 


1. The Convention and Ministers. Reference has been made 
above to the scholarship loans made to students to aid them in 
their preparation for the ministry, and also to the pension plans 
being developed to help take care of aged ministers. In other 
ways the relations of the General Convention are very close. 
All fellowship laws originate in the General Convention, which is 
also the final Court of Appeal in all fellowship matters. The 
Fellowship Committees of State Conventions represent the 
General Convention. When such a committee confers fellow- 
ship upon a minister, he automatically receives the General 
Fellowship at the same time. 

The General Superintendent co-operates with the State Su- 
perintendents in helping churches settle ministers and ministers 
find churches. In every possible way, his office attempts to help 
study and solve existing problems. All of this must be in an ad- 
visory capacity because of our independent spirit and form of 
organization, but more and more churches and ministers are 
seeking the advice of State and General Superintendents, and 
working together for common ends. 

2. Universalist National Memorial Church. The National 
Memorial Church in Washington, D. C., was completed and dedi- 
cated in the spring of 1930. It was carried through as a part 
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- ties and paying the income as designated by the donors. 


of the Five Year Program. It was made possible by the pledges 
made by churches and individuals, many of which were for 
memorials to the dead or tributes to the living. As a result, the 
Universalist denomination is now represented in an adequate 
and beautiful church in the Capital City of the nation, and is 
enabled to render a distinctive service through the church and 
its appointments. 

Gifts for the church are still needed. Many memorials are 
available for purchase. Bequests either for the Building Fund o or 
the Endowment Fund will be welcomed. 

3. Conventions. Sessions of the General Convention are 
held biennially in October. The next one is to be in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Oct. 21-25, 1931. At these Conventions reports are 
presented, plans and policies adopted and officers elected. In 
addition to the business sessions, conferences of various groups 
are held and inspirational services carried on. The Conventions 
are occasions of fellowship as well as business. 

4, Finances. The General Convention offers an opportun- 
ity for our people who want to continue their work for the church 
through the years, to make contributions to funds, either desig- 
nating them for special purposes or allowing the Board of Trus- 
tees to allocate them according to the needs of the Convention. 
The principal is held intact, the income only being used for the 
purposes indicated unless otherwise designated by the donor. 
Income may be assigned to Administration, Church Extension, 
Japan Mission, Ministers’ Pensions, the National Memorial 
Church or any other object specified. 

The following ways are provided for gifts to these funds: 

(a) Gifts in cash. 

(b) Bequests in a will. 

(ec) Annuities—income payable to donor during life-time, 
at rates from 5 to 8 per cent; at death of the annuitant the 
principal is added to fund designated. 

(d) Estate Notes—payable three months after death of 
maker without interest or deduction for taxes, the amount re- 
ceived to be added to the fund designated. 

(e) Gold Notes—paying interest at 5 per cent, principal 
returnable on demand but if not returned it becomes property of 
Convention on death of donor. 

(f) Gifts to or purchase of memorials in the National Me- 
morial Church, the principal to go into the Building Fund. 

(g) National Memorial Church Bonds—6 per cent Coupon 
Bonds due December, 1939—interest payable semi-annually—to 
raise.funds anticipating payment of pledges to the National 
Memorial Church. 


VI. The General Convention, the State Convention and 
the Local Church 


By the Laws of Organization, the General Convention is the 
body which co-ordinates the work of State Conventions, which in 
turn bind together the local churches within the respective states. 
As stated above, all laws of fellowship originate in the General 
Convention, but it has direct jurisdiction only where there are 
no State Conventions. 

In some departments, the General Convention carries on a 
work for all of the churches, notably in the Japan Mission, 
Church Extension and Educational Departments. 

In its direct relations with the local churches, the General 
Convention assists in furnishing ministers, in preparing and dis- 
tributing literature and helps for education on church organiza- 
tion, finances, Japan Mission, ete. The Convention asks of the 
local churches quotas each year at the rate of 5 per cent of the 
current expenses of the church, exclusive of payments on repairs, 
debts, interests, ete. All of the money received from these quotas 
is appropriated for Church Extension work at home. It also 
asks for contributions for the Japan Mission each year, all funds 
thus received being sent to Japan for the use of the missionaries. 

. The General Convention acts as trustee for funds given for 
the benefit of local churches, investing such funds in legal securi- 
There 
is no charge for this service. It is rendered to help safeguard 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GOOD FOR OLD KENTUCKY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The President is quoted as saying, in effect, that one way 
of helping to relieve the present financial distress is for one and 
all to pay their debts. I am enclosing check for my only debt, 
now due, and with it asmall margin in advance. This would, of 
course, give me a permit to find fault with the Leader, but as I 
find no serious fault with it I will pass the permit along to those 
who think they do. 

George H. Ross. 

Covington, Kentucky. 

“THE DIVINE STRATEGY’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Through the enterprise and pushability of the Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway the people of All Souls Church recently had 
the privilege of greeting a noble young man seventy-eight years 
old, who has the position of being one of the world’s great poets, 
Edwin Markham. 

Mr. Markham with rare grace, human good-will and con- 
tagious optimism, captured the hearts of a churchful of his kind 
of people. 

This is only news—but there is an item of larger and more 
permanent value. 

Mr. Markham is the author of a quatrain bearing the title 
“The Divine Strategy,” and thereby hangs a tale. 

The poet is a close personal friend of the gentle mystic and 
preacher of power, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. When Dr. Newton 
was installed as minister of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
Mr. Markham was present and gave as his contribution lines that 
willlive. In the volume, ‘“‘Gates of Paradise and Other Poems,”’ 
the property of one of our ministers, there were written by Mr. 
Markham these words: ‘‘The quatrain on the opposite page was 
written for the installation service, when Dr. Joseph Fort New- 
ton was made the pastor of the Church of the Divine Paternity 
in New York City.” The lines bear the title used as the heading 
of this article, and express the principle of our faith. 


“No soul can be forever banned, 
Eternally bereft: 
Whoever falls from God’s right hand 
Is caught into His left.” 
Thomas Edward Potierton. 
* * 


THIS MAN HAS RICHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your ‘“‘Cruisings’’ about the little hill farm are like a letter 
from home tome. It is true 1am ason, not of Schoharie, but of 
Schoharie’s neighbor, Otsego. The “little hill farm,” I suspect, 
is near enough the border to be almost if not quite in the prom- 
ised land. 

I can remember to this day how my heart began to beat 
with anticipation, when I was on my way to my grandfather’s, 
the moment the conductor on the Oneonta local, as we called it 
then, called, “Cobleskill, change for Sharon Springs and Cherry 
Valley, this train stops fifteen minutes for lunch.”’ For I knew 
that by that time my grandfather, driving Bess and Prince, had 
left his farm in Decatur and was plodding his slow way to the 
station at Worcester to meet me. I knew that before long I 
would have the reins in my hands; before long, in my youthful 
exuberance, I would be urging the horses to a speed he did not 
“Tut, tut, boy,” he would say, “you are going a 
little too fast.’’ I wonder what he would have said had he been 
With me the last time I made the trip. Driving one of the con- 
traptions built by the greatest of all American generals, General 
Motors, I covered in less than fifteen minutes the distance that 
always took him at his highest speed much better than an hour. 

Sometimes I have dreamed of owning that old farm. Then 


again I do not think I would acceptit asagift. For lownit now 


by the deed of memory— not the farm that is, but the farm that 
was. I own the old elm tree and the swing, the tool house and 
the corn crib, the watering trough and the sugar bush, the little 
brook that runs through the back pasture, overhung with lus- 
cious blackberries, the brook that I used to try to dam for a 
swimming hole and a fish pond. Then also on my farm the 
machines built by the genius of Henry Ford or General Motors 
are unknown, but Bess and Prince are yet in their stalls waiting 
to carry me over the dusty road to Worcester. These things 
the present owner of the farm does not have, but I do and always 
shall. They are among the things of which time, the greatest 
thief of all, can not rob me. . . . I might add that to-day I have 
a touch of Schoharie about me. For my mother and sister now 
live in Sharon Springs, while there also my father fell asleep, not 
so far from the old scenes that he loved even as I do. 
George C. Boorn. 
Brooklyn, Pa. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON A MASON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The enclosed clippings taken from the Christian Leader for 
Oct. 4 and Nov. 12 were brought to my attention by Mrs. Stone, 
and as past master and present treasurer of What Cheer Lodge 
No. 21 F. & A. M. of Providence, Rhode Island, I was much in- 
terested, and brought the matter to the attention of past master 
and present secretary, Albert Knight. 

Enclosed herewith I am submitting the facts relative to the 
Masonic record of George Washington as they have been care- 
fully compiled by Mr. Knight. If you would consider making 
use of these facts in some future issue of the Christian Leader it 
might serve to correct misinformation. 

Attempts are being made in some publications to discredit 
the Masonic record of our first President of the United States 
and I am sure the Christian Leader stands to publish truth. 

Henry P. Stone. 


The Facts 


The Masonic record of Brother George Washington is as 
follows: 

Initiated in Fredericksburg Lodge, No. 4, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, Nov. 4, 1752; passed March 3, 1753; raised August 4, 
1753, and remained a member until the time of his death. 

Alexandria-Washington Lodge, No. 22, Alexandria, Virginia: 
First chartered as Alexandria Lodge, No. 39, under the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania. Became Alexandria Lodge, No. 22, 
under the Grand Lodge of Virginia in 1788. He was made an 
honorary member of this Lodge June 24, 1784, became charter 
master of this Lodge when charter was issued to it by the Grand 
Lodge of Virginia, April 28, 1788, unanimously re-elected master 
Dee. 20, 1788. 

Holland Lodge, No. 8, New York City, New York, elected 
him an honorary member in 1789. 

On Dec. 20, 1779, the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania pro- 
posed him for General Grand Master of the United States. 

On April 30, 1789, he was inaugurated as President of the 
United States and took the oath of office on the Bible belonging 
to St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, New York City, New York. 

On April 1, 1797, he attended Alexandria Lodge, and at 
the banquet proposed the toast, ““The Lodge of Alexandria and 
all Masons throughout the world.” 

He was buried Masonically, at Mt. Vernon, Dec. 18, 1799, 
by Alexandria-Washington Lodge No. 22. 

This is a copy of the card (now in the archives of the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania) sent to Brother George Washington, at 
Mt. Vernon, to attend his Masonic Lodge: ‘Brother, you are 
desired to meet the Master and Brethren of Lodge No. 39, Ancient 
York Masons, at their rooms at 7 o’clock this Evening. By Order 
of the Master, D. Ramsay, Secretary.’ 

The following letter was sent to George Washington, Presi- 
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dent of the United States of America, from King David’s Lodge 
of Newport, R. I., Aug. 17, 1790: 

“We, the Master, Wardens and Brethren of King David’s 
Lodge in Newport, Rhode Island, joyfully embrace this op- 
portunity to greet you as Brother and hail You welcome to 
Rhode Island. 

“We exult in the thought that as Masonry has always been 
patronized by the wise, the Good and the Great, so hath it stood 
and ever will stand as its fixtures and on the immutable pillars 
of Faith, Hope and Charity, with unspeakable pleasure we con- 
gratulate you as filling the Presidential chair with the applause 
of a numerous and enlightened people, whilst at the same time 
we felicitate ourselves the honor done the Brotherhood by your 
many exemplary virtues and emanations of goodness proceeding 
from a heart worthy of possessing the Ancient mysteries of our 
Craft being persuaded that the wisdom and grace with which 
Heaven has endowed you will ever square all your thoughts, 
words and actions, by the eternal laws of honor, equity and 
truth, as to promote the advancement of all good works, your 
happiness and that of mankind. Permit us then, Illustrious 
Brother, cordially to salute you with three times three and to all 
our fervent supplications that the Sovereign Architect of the 
Universe may always encompass with his holy protection.— Moses 
Seixas, Henry Sherburne, Committee.” 

President Washington’s reply is as follows: “To the Master, 
Wardens and Brethren of King David’s Lodge in Newport, R.I. 
Gentlemen: I receive the welcome which you gave me to Rhode 
Island with pleasure, and I acknowledge my obligations for the 
flattering expressions of regard contained in your address with 
grateful sincerity, being persuaded a just application of the 
principles on which the Masonic Fraternity is founded must be 
promotive of private and public prosperity. I shall always be 
happy to advance the interest of the Society and to be con- 
sidered by them as a deserving Brother. My best wishes, 
Gentlemen, are offered for your individual happiness.—George 
Washington.” 

King David’s Lodge was established in 1780, under the 
authority of Moses M. Hayes, and continued for about ten years, 
when St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, of Newport was revived and 130 
members of King David’s Lodge were taken into St. John’s 
Lodge No. 1, of Newport, R. I., with Moses Seixas as Worthy 
Master to serve in that capacity until the 24th of June, 1791. 

King David’s Lodge was constituted in 1780 under the im- 
mediate authority of Moses M. Hayes, ‘Inspector General of 
Masonry,” ete., who claimed to exercise large powers under a 
general warrant, purporting to emanate from George Harrison, 
Esq., Provincial Grand Master of New York, and a resident for 
a time of Newport, R. I. 

Moses M. Hayes was elected Worthy Master June 10, 1780. 
He was later elected M. W. Grand Master of Massachusetts, 
Moses Seixas and Peleg Clarke were both members of King Da- 
vid’s Lodge and later each one was elected M. W. Grand Master 
of the W. M. Grand Lodge of Rhode Island. 


INTERESTING HISTORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am one of those who do enjoy reading the “Reactions.”’ 
As far as that is concerned precious little of the Leader escapes 
my attention. (This is true, too, of the Christian Register.) 

I was “brought up’”’ with almost, if not quite, a horror of 
Universalism. My good father was accustomed to relate his 
experience in early life, when he became interested in this ‘‘per- 
nicious” religion, and falling ill he thought he was going to die. 
Well, he prayed earnestly to God that if He would spare his life 
he would never fool with Universalism again! God spared his 
life in answer to this petition, and Father lived up to his promise, 
although his own father was a Universalist himself. 

Now, really, I believed in those days that this Universalist 
faith was to be avoided like the plague. Beginning as a ‘“‘Free”’ 
Baptist I ever preached against it. However, this set me to 
thinking. I began to look into the matter. In just four years 
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from my ordination as a Free Baptist I gave wp my belief in eternal 
punishment. Soon after I drifted into the Congregational 
Church, and soon after that into Unitarianism and Universalism. 
George Lincoln Mason. 
Orange, Mass. 


* * 


OUR RECENT ARTICLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Editorial: “Property for Power or for Use.” I give the 
writer credit for knowing what is wrong with the capitalist part 
of society. 

“Christianity and Unemployment,” by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Hits the capitalist side of preachers and laymen who: 
ignore the working class by action if not by words. 

E. M. Wormley. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


* * 


A VOLUME IN A PARAGRAPH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I should never forget war times in any case, but this year 
they are especially vivid in my mind. Inso many ways it seems: 
as if we were back in war experiences. With the business de- 
pression and unemployment, then the drought, unparalleled in 
the history of the state, and then the great forest fires, also un-: 
precedented in history here, urgent relief needs have been so 
much to the fore. And now, as in the war, clouds have had sil- 
ver linings. There has heen an infinite amount of neighborliness 
and kindliness. Not only have community funds drives gone 
over the top, but, more far reaching than that, people have been 
individually helpful, in innumerable ways. Land owners have 
borrowed money from banks to carry their laborers. Small 
merchants have been unusually generous in credit to the needy. ~ 
It is a good world and the best thing in it is friendliness. 

‘ #.W.D. 

Richmond, Virginia. 


* * 


OUR CHANGE OF NAME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
You are making a great Leader, even if you did let it “swal- 
low its tag.’’ 
EA Beie 
Chicago, Ill. 


* * * 


CONVENTION DAY—JANUARY 11, 1931 
(Continued from page 53) 

local funds and to prevent their loss or dissipation through un- - 

wise investment. Bequests for local churches or other organiza- 

tions are accepted and administered in accordance with the terms. 
of the will. } 

Many churches have deeded their local property in trust to 
the General Convention, with the proviso in the deed that it shall! 
become effective two years after the organization ceases to func- 
tion as a Universalist church. After this period the property may 
be sold if the Trustees deem it wise, but the principal received 
must be held intact for twenty years, the income only being used 
for Church Extension purposes, except that the principal may be: 
used for starting another church in the vicinity within twenty 
years if the opportunity offers. This is an effective method of 
safeguarding property which has been contributed and accumu-- 
lated for Universalist purposes and insures its continuance as a 
Universalist fund. j 

The General Convention is maintained for the benefit of the 
local churches and to permit them to do together some bigger 
things than any of them can do separately. Its possibilities for 
increasing Church Extension work at home and its service abroad 
are limited only by the financial resources available. An in- 
crease in permanent funds and in current contributions will 
mean an expansion of endeavor in every field. 
Roger F. Etz, i] 
General Superintendent.. | 
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A SHELF 


Dr. Earle Comments on Seven Books 


Child Psychology and Religious Edu- 
cation. By Dorothy F. Wilson. (Dou- 
bleday Doran. $1.75.) 

This book is described as “‘a book of 
practical value for parents and teachers,” 
~ and the description is a just one. 

Its psychology is not the very latest, but 
might better be characterized as “the next 
to the last.”” The writer accepts the ‘‘re- 
capitulation theory’ and even speaks light- 
ly of Freud’s ‘‘sex obsession.’’ Her meth- 
ods, too, take a place a little behind the ad- 
vance guard. She believes in obedience 
as a desirable virtue in children, and is not 
quite sure that the ‘Project Method,”’ dis- 
covered in America, and burdened with an 
“unattractive name,’’ is universally de- 
sirable. Her religion, too, is of the old- 
fashioned variety based on faith in God—a 
faith which includes reverence and awe 
as well as love. 

But the religious education she works 
out on this foundation is so sane and sens- 
ible that the reader inevitably wonders if 
the youth of to-day would be so restless 
and unhappy if they had had such train- 
ing in their childhood. Moreover, her 
language is so simple and direct that the 
worker unfamiliar with the vocabulary of 
modern psychology will find no trouble in 
following her thought. The childish ex- 
periences she describes and the stages in 
childhood development are easily identi- 
fiable by any one accustomed to work with 
children. 

The chapters on “Authority and Obed- 
ience’” and “The Child’s Freedom” are 
especially valuable. The obedience to 
authority in which she believes works 
out into that inner compulsion which is 
the secret of a co-ordinated life. 

Miss Wilson is assistant minister at 
Carr’s Lane Church, Birmingham, Eng- 
land, the church made famous by John 
Henry Jowett, and has large experience in 
work with children. The book was writ- 
ten as a thesis for a research degree, and 
F. H. Streeter, who was the examining pro- 
fessor, urged her to revise it for publica- 
tion. Dr. Streeter says he found it “‘ex- 
tremely readable,” even though he ‘“‘hates 
examining,’ and the casual reader will 
probably agree with his verdict. 


How Shall I Learn to Teach Religion? 
By Blanche Carrier. (Harper. $1.50.) 
Miss Blanche Carrier has had a long 

and interesting experience in the Week Day 

Schools for Religious Education in Day- 

ton, Ohio, and is now assistant professor 

of Religious Education in the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

With such a background one would 
naturally expect a satisfying answer to the 
question which makes the title of Miss 
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Carrier’s latest book. ‘‘How shall I learn 
to teach religion?’”’ The keynote of her 
answer is in the phrase “experience-cen- 
tered.’”’ We find this phrase in all up-to- 
date discussion of religious education, and 
often the reader wonders what it all means. 
But he need wonder no longer, if he will 
read this book. 

So clearly does Miss Carrier describe 
the new approach to religious education 
that the reader leaves her pages with at 
least the dawn of an understanding of what 
it is all about. Religious education is not 
something superimposed on the young, 
something handed down from the older 
generation; it is something happening in 
the pupil himself. What is teaching a 
lesson? Not passing on the opinion of the 
teacher, or the content of a textbook, but 
arousing within the pupil a process of 
thinking which will give him both new 
knowledge and new purposes. 

What is discussion? Not just talking 
things over, not securing a unanimous 
decision from the group; but such clear, 
honest, and persistent thinking on the 
part of both the teacher and the taught 
that they may all be better able to play 
a creative part in actual living. 

What is worship? Not just sitting still 
while somebody else leads a carefully pre- 
pared service, however beautiful it may be; 
but an actual experience of communion 
with God. To secure worship in this 
sense, the materials of worship must be 
understood, the atmosphere of the place 
must be appropriate. To this end there 
needs to be careful preparation for worship 
before it is attempted. The child who hur- 
ries in from his every day occupations and 
thinking is not always in the mood to pray, 
or to sing. If he is bidden to be quiet 
and pay attention to the service, he may 
obey, but he does not necessarily worship. 

So the bearing of experience on each 
aspect of religious education is defined 
and illustrated in a way most illuminating. 

The question might be asked, ‘‘Does 
such a book supplant Dr. Betts’s ‘How to 
Teach Religion,’ which has been made the 
basis of so many leadership training 
classes?’ It does not supplant the earlier 
book, but supplements it. The technique 
which Dr. Betts describes is a part of the 
training of the worker in religious educa- 
tion, but it is the spirit of the new methods 
set forth by Miss Carrier which will give 
life and purpose to the technique. 


At the Foot of the Rainbow. By Mar- 
garet Applegarth. (Richard R. Smith, 
Ine. $1.50.) 

This collection of stories is centered 
around the thought that the five colors, 
black, yellow, white, red, and brown, may 
represent the five great races, and that 


an individual may be of worth whatever 
the color of his skin. The index groups 
the stories first under the colors which, in 
a sense, constitute a rainbow, then re- 
groups them under nine different nationali- 
ties, and again under the special days 
celebrated in the church for which they are 
appropriate. 

The worker familiar with Miss Apple- 
garth’s methods of story-writing will find 
here again somewhat of an excess of senti- 
mentality, and an over-use of capital let- 
ters and the hyphen, at first adding in- 
terest, but soon growing tiresome. The 
principle that good story-telling does not 
moralize is violated on every page. 

However, the stories are good material 
for breaking down race prejudice and 
teaching the spirit of brotherhood, if a 
skilled worker can dilute the sentimentality 
and omit the too-evident morals. The 
book is to be recommended to those who 
know how to use material but is some- 
what doubtful in value for the story-teller 
who must use her stories as is, without 
remaking them. 


Story Sermons for Junior Congrega- 
tions. By Mary Kirkpatrick Berg. 
(Richard R. Smith, Ine. $1.50.) 

This book, like others from the same 
author, is entirely usable. The stories 
are brief and pointed. Each one has a 
little introduction or “approach,” for mak- 
ing the contact with the child’s thinking. 
The classification is excellent, material be- 
ing included for many special days and oc- 
casions. One group, called ‘‘Story Ser- 
mons about Giants,’’ carries out the fairy- 
story idea with interesting applications to 
real problems of childhood. The stories 
of people are modern in tone and not too 
“preachy.” ‘‘Friends Far and Near’ are 
very real people of other lands and some- 
times of other religions, but they have a 
courage which will challenge the boys and 
girls to whom they are told. 


Bible Story Book. By Frances Weld 
Danielson. (Revised edition. Pilgrim 
Press. $2.50.) 


Few things have greater importance for 
religious education than the type of Bible 
stories given to the little child. Just be- 
cause a book is a collection of Bible stories 
does not make it suitable reading. The 
child should be told these old tales in a 
way that will leave as few childish con- 
ceptions to be outgrown as is humanly pos- 
sible. He should know them as stories 
told long ago, rather than as instruction 
for his own religious life. They must be 
told in a way to arouse his interest and to 
stir his emotions. 

These requisites of good Bible story tell- 
ing were met by Miss Danielson’s little 
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volume of 1924. This charming collection 
of stories now reappears in larger and more 
attractive form and yet at an advance of 
only fifty cents in price. The illustrations 
by Florence Liley Young add to the at- 
tractions of the book. It is an excellent 
book to place in the hands of the child too 
young to read, for reading aloud, or for 
the older child just beginning to enjoy 
reading for hiniself. 


He Took It Upon Himself. By Mar- 
garet Slattery. (Pilgrim Press. $1.00.) 
“He Took It upon Himself”? has just 

appeared in a new and enlarged edition. 

The book is an interpretation of the prin- 

ciple that he who ‘‘takes upon himself” a 

task is the one who best accomplishes it. 

In the original edition, a few individuals 
were dramatically described as having tak- 
en upon themselves some great need of 
their fellow men. Several new names 
are now added, Schweitzer, Noguchi, 
Pierre and Marie Curie, Kagawa, and Stud- 
dert-Kennedy. 

In Miss Slattery’s own direct and con- 
vincing fashion, she describes ‘‘the right of 
youth to know” that the church, so often 
criticised for its failure to cope with the 
world’s sin and need, includes uncounted 
men and women who have taken it upon 
themselves to meet some great demand. 
Because of such as these, it is still a 
“living church.” 

Interspersed with the subject-matter are 
a dozen pages of challenging quotations. 

It is an excellent gift book for young 
people. 


Religious Education of Adults. By 
W. Edward Raffety, Ph. D. (Revell. 
$1.50.) 

A certain quite definite technique has 
been developed by those who write about 
the different denartments of church school 
work, and Dr. Raffety follows it closely. 

He describes adult traits, divides adult- 
hood into early, middle, and later, and 
recognizes such goals as worship, service 
projects, recreation, which we always find 
treated in departmental discussions. The 
self-conscious adolescent, if he should ever 
look inside the book, would be surprised to 
discover that anybody thought it neces- 
sary to say these things about those tire- 
some and uninteresting years known as 
adult. 

The book belongs to church school lit- 
erature, rather than to that newer class 
of writing which deals with the modern 
adult education movement. It assumes 
that religious education is best, if not 
exclusively, acquired through the church 
school, and sets as a standard “every 
church member enrolled in the church 
school.” There is scant recognition of 
other ways in which adults may pursue 
their religious education, and rather more 
insistence on the Bible as the chief if not 
the only source of religious teaching, than 
is customary to-day. 

The Adult Class movement which placed 
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its first emphasis on numbers, regardless 
of whether or not its program was educa- 
tional, is scored, and the point is well made 
that if these adults had devoted themselves 
to the development of real leaders in re- 
ligious education, the results to themselves 
and the church would have been quite 
different. The stress on preparation for 
leadership by and for adults is the most 
valuable contribution of the book. 


A.G.E. 
* * 
The Practise Story-Telling Class. By 
Frances Weld Danielson. (Pilgrim 


Press. $1.25.) 

To do the thing yourself is a far more 
interesting and intriguing way of master- 
ing a subject, than by having some one 
simply tell you how it ought to be done. 
When the subject is story-telling, and the 
technique is handled in such a skilful 
fashion, no teacher can afford to miss the 
opportunity of becoming familiar with 
Miss Danielson’s latest contribution to 
this field. 

Much of its charm lies in the fact that 
it is not dealt with in the usual prosaic way. 
Instead Miss Danielson gathers about her 
an imaginary class, made up of all types of 
teachers. There is Sluggard, who says in 
the beginning, ‘‘Why, [supposed you would 
tell stories and we’d get points from lis- 
tening.”” When asked how one might 
make rain vivid, Cynic replies, ““Anything 
so commonplace as rain might be described 
by simply saying ‘It rained.’” But 
Quick-as-a-Flash answers, “I’d much rather 
say ‘the rain came down pitter, patter, 
pitter, patter.’’’ Always the Leader guides 
the discussion, but the essential principles 
of story-telling are discovered anew by the 
individual participants. 

Story-telling takes children to the 
“land of make-believe.” This practise 
story-telling class takes the children’s 
teachers to the same place, and the ad- 
venture is exceedingly worth while. 


TIAG AY = 
I Wonder. Stories for Little Children. 
By Alberta Munkres. (Abingdon Press, 
$1.00.) 


A charming book, beautifully printed 
and illustrated, including delightful stories 
and poems written by Miss Munkres and 
a few others. The material was all pre- 
pared by Miss Munkres and her pupils in 
a course in Pre-school Education at Boston 
University. It is a good gift book for the 
littlest children. 

ieee 
Go—Teach. The Report of the Quad- 
rennial Convention of the International 

Council of Religious Education at 

Toronto, Canada, 1930. Edited by 

Harry C. Munro. 

This volume is a complete report of a 
convention which brought together lead- 
ers in religious education from all over 
this country and Canada. It contains a 
wealth of valuable material. 


. Jan. 10, 1931 


COMMUNITY CHURCH OFFERS 
AN ANNUAL PRIZE 


The Community Church, Park Avenue 
and 34th Street, New York City, announces 
the establishment of an Annual Prize to be 
given by the church to the man or woman 
who has made the most notable, beneficent 
or original contribution to the progress of 
religion in this country. The prize will 
consist of a gold medal, to be known as 
the Community Church Medal, which will 
be properly inscribed, and which will be 
presented each year to the winner at a 
special service at the Community Church. 

A board of judges consisting of three 
members, appointed by the trustees of the 
church, will award the prize each year. 
The judges are Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
minister of the Community Church, Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, rabbi of the Free Syna- 
gogue, and Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, pastor 
of the Universalist Church of the Divine 
Paternity. 

“The Community Church Medal,” said 
Mr. Holmes, “is intended to signalize 
creative and idealistic achievements in 
the religious field which all too often pass 
unnoticed. More notable things are be- 
ing done in the churches for human 
progress and enlightenment, and:for the 
true interpretation and rigorous applica- 
tion of religion, than the public realizes. 
There are real saints and prophets among 
us to-day, and the distinction of these per- 


ssons should be recognized, as the dis- 


tinction of authors, playwrights, scientists, 
and peacemakers is recognized. 

“What particular achievement may call 
for recognition in any year, we do not know. 
It may be the writing of a remarkable 
book, or the preaching of a courageous 
sermon, or the establishment of some 
original program of practical religious 
service, or some single deed of sacrifice 
and heroism for the public weal. Theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical interest will not 
concern us, but only those larger aspects 
of the fundamental religion of honest 
thought and valiant living. It is the hope 
of the Community Church that the proper 
bestowal of this medal each year will help 
to distinguish true religion from false, and 
thus exert an influence in making plain 
what religious service in this world really 
is. 

“The medal will be awarded each year 
without any regard to personal, creedal 
or denominational distinctions. Jews and 
Christians, Negroes and whites, natives 
and foreigners, believers and unbelievers, 
will all be eligible to the award. Our only 
interest is the type of service rendered, 
and its permanent spiritual value to man- 
kind.” 

The first award of the Community 
Church Medal will be for the year 1931. 
The name of the winner will be announced 
immediately at the close of the year, and 
the medal bestowed at a special service at 
the Community Church shortly there- 
after. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


REVITALIZING OUR PROGRAMS 
Virginia Eddy 


What kind of programs are you giving 
the members of your union at the weekly 
meetings? Are they interested in them? 
Are the members interested to the point 
of losing their self-consciousness and par- 
ticipating in the discussion? Are the sub- 
jects so vital that people outside of your 
union are also interested? The compara- 
tive failure of many of our young people’s 
societies (and I refer to no one denomina- 
tion) is due to the inadequacy of their week- 
ly programs. ‘But,’ says the earnest de- 
votional superintendent, ‘‘we have planned 
a splendid program this year. Our topics 
and leaders for each Sunday have been 
selected and our programs are worked out 
weeks in advance.”’ 

Good work for the devotional superin- 
tendent, but what of the leaders of these 
meetings? Are they prepared to take 
charge of the topics assigned them? Are 
they willing and have they the time to give 
to an adequate preparation of the subject? 


Are the members prepared to discuss the. 


topic selected? If they are not, under the 
guidance of a leader who knows little 
more than they do, whose main objective is 
to do his duty and stammer through the 
meeting, the discussion is very likely to do 
little positive good and indeed may lead to 
a group opinion which is absolutely harm- 
ful. The discussion may stimulate thought 
but fail to give it an adequate foundation 
for growth. 

Too long our only justification for this 
kind of young people’s meeting has been 
that it develops leadership in the group. 
Supposedly it is training young people in 
clear thinking and self-expression. I can 
conceive of certain instances with con- 
scientious individuals where this would be 
true. But we must speak generally, and 
look at the situation as it faces us now. 

The facts indicate that few young people 
over seventeen years of age have any direct 
connection whatsoever with a young 
people’s society of the church. Yet this is 
the age when leadership in other fields is 
just beginning; this is the age when young 
people are beginning to do some serious 
thinking; this is the age when young people 
decide whether the church is merely a 
sanctuary for the aged and weary or a pro- 
gressive institution for the modern young 
man and woman to participate in. 

The facts also indicate that too often in 
such a society as I have described the mem- 
bers are people who, because of narrow out- 
look, over much self-confidence, or some 
other fault in personality, could not pos- 
sibly sueceed in any other social group. 
However, the young people’s organization 
must “keep going’’—and naturally every 
one is urged to join and is promptly given 
a position which satisfies his social desire. 


Meanwhile, the leaders whom we want to 
develop, the personalities we wish to see 
connected with our church, are joining 
fraternities and girls’ clubs and business 
organizations to which they devote their 
executive ability and social leadership. 

If we want an organization which is real- 
ly to provide opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the personalities of its members, 
we must provide a program which is ade- 
quate to meet the interests and needs of 
the young people whom we wish to reach. 

In planning the program we must start 
at the point of greatest interest in the life 
of this group. But what kind of group have 
you? Are you a rural, suburban, or city 
group? Are most of your members college 
students, high school pupils, or young 
business people? Do the majority come 
from church-going families or not? Have 
they the background of your denomination 
or that of some other quite different faith? 
A knowledge of these things will make a 
decided difference in the kind of program 
you will have at your meetings. It may 
even make a difference in the day on which 
you hold your meetings, for Sunday may 
not always be as desirable a time to meet 
as some week day. 

Once having considered the status of 
the group, how are we to determine their 


greatest interests in order to plan the dis- 
cussion subjects around them? Some 
unions have tried holding an open dis- 
cussion giving every member an oppor- 
tunity to state the subjects he would like to 
have incorporated in the year’s program. 
This does not usually meet with success. 
Especially is this true in a large group 
where most of the members have no definite 
thoughts of any kind on the matter and 
would prefer to have the topics assigned 
and presented. 

A recent project carried on by the In- 
ternational Council ef Religious Educa- 
tion included a meeting on the subject, 
“Finding the Great Quests of Youth.” 
The purpose of the meeting was to deter- 
mine what were the three most vitally 
interesting things in life to the group con- 
ducting the program. Such subjects as 
pleasure-seeking, sex, choosing a voca- 
tion, race relationships, making money, 
ete., were discussed. The conclusion of 
one group which tried the experiment 
(and the meeting was acclaimed one of 
the most interesting of the year) was that 
the three “‘quests’’ in life which interested 
its members most were: 1. Finding and 
adjusting oneself ina vocation. 2. Choos- 
ing a life companion. 3. Making money. 
This interesting revelation and all the in- 
cidental information which it gave, formed 
the basis upon which subjects were chosen 
for the following meetings. 

(To be concluded) 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE W. N. M. A. 

While our hearts are still aglow with 
the Christmas spirit and when we are 
looking forward into a New Year, shall 
we not consider where our efforts will be 
worth while and effective in this coming 
year? 

For Universalist women the opportunity 
for extending and supporting this faith is 
through membership in the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church. In our denomination 
we have only one national organization of 
women. Several thousand women are 
members, but the membership should be 
twice—four times—as large. Our women 
are interested in clubs, lodges, charities 
and organizations of various kinds, giving 
of their time and substance in many di- 
rections. But—there are many women to 
carry on these projects, while the work 
sponsored by the W. N. M. A. in the name 
of Universalist women is entirely depend- 
ent on Universalist women for fulfillment. 
Large opportunity is open to us which can 
only be met as our women join forces and 
take advantages of this privilege which is 
theirs alone. 

We want new Mission Circles in the 
churches where there are none; we want 
new members in the Circles already or- 
ganized; we want women in the denomina- 


tion who have no local affiliation to be- 
come members-at-large; we want new life 
members and memorial memberships, and 
we want more sustaining members. We 
want young women with vigor and en- 
thusiasm to direct their energies into the 
worth while channels of usefulness through 
the opportunities offered by our expansion 
program. Women of culture and financial 
means are wanted to realize that “the 
finest culture is the outgrowth of conse- 
crated endeavor for world enlightenment,” 
and that true riches result from the joy 
of sharing and of service. We want the 
women of small means who give of them- 
selves and perhaps in loving self-denial. 
And, we want the busy woman, who pos- 
sibly has to schedule her time, but feels 
that she must be identified with a big 
work, and that nothing else she undertakes 
is as far-reaching as her activity with the 
Missionary Society. We want every 
woman who is already a member of the 
W. N. M..A. to earnestly endeavor to 
bring into its associations and activities 
every other woman. And so we echo 
again, at the beginning of this new year of 
fresh opportunity, the old slogan of many 
years, “Every Universalist Woman a 
Member of the Missionary Association.” 
Alice Coe McGlautiin, 
National Membership Chairman. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 
The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
The American Friendship Offering easily, she did find workmen ready to give on the home activities, play-time, what 


is the order of business for a Sun- 
day near Lincoln’s; birthday. 


Our School at Suffolk, Va., 
helps girls of all sizes. 
THE PAST YEAR AT OUR SUFFOLK 
SCHOOL 


If we could look in at our school build- 
ing in Suffolk, Va., we should find that 
radical changes have taken place during 
the last year. Mrs. Annie B. Willis 
stands in her father’s place as principal 
of the school, and seeks to carry on the 
traditions established by Dr. Joseph Jor- 
dan. Between one hundred and fifty and 
two hundred children gather every day 
for the instruction so loyally given by the 
force of five teachers. As before, the 
schoolrooms are crowded, making it im- 
possible to do things in accord with the 
highest standards. Yet the work is quite 
on a par with what the city of Suffolk 
offers to its more fortunate children, and 
from the point of view of morals and 
religion is an undertaking of which we 
may be justly proud. 

The most striking change is in the ap- 
pearance of the building itself. Fresh 
paint and paper have transformed the 
schoolrooms, and on the second floor is a 
comfortable apartment for the principal 
and her family. These repairs have been 
largely paid for by the General Sunday 
School Association, a gift possible because 
there has been a surplus in our offering 
for two or three years. That accumulated 
surplus is now pretty well reduced, but we 
are glad we had it for this needed service. 
Mrs. Willis worked valiantly to raise 
money among the graduates of the school, 
and although she did not find money 


their time. A few gifts of money came 
from local churches. 

Many of the peanut factories of Suffolk 
have been closed this fall, throwing the 
parents of our pupils out of work. The 
school has provided a comfortable shelter 
for about twenty children whose homes 
were not warm, from early morning until 
evening. Soup and bread have been 
served to those unprovided with lunch, 
while others have brought their own food. 

Boxes and barrels of clothing have been 
received from the North, and Mrs. Willis 
has distributed their contents among those 
who were in need. Certain schools sent 
gifts for Christmas, so that these little 
friends of ours might be remembered by 
Santa Claus. 

Is it not a satisfaction to us all that such 
educational and relief work is done in our 
name in this Southern city? Will you 
who read these words see to it that every 
child in your school knows what has been 
done and the reason why we should fill our 
special envelopes for the American Friend- 
ship offering? 

SINCERELY GRATEFUL 


To the many friends from all parts of 
the world who have sent beautiful and 
kindly greetings to the G. S. S. A. office 
during the holiday season we offer our sin- 
cere appreciation. It is a great joy to 
know we have so many friends. Thank 
you, one and all. 

* * 
AN EXPERIENCE-CENTERED BE- 
GINNERS’ DEPARTMENT 


The following report made by Mrs. 
Mollie Loubris, teacher of the Beginners’ 
class of our school at the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia, shows intelligent 
use of the new theory of experience-cen- 
tered teaching. The school, the little chil- 
dren and their parents are to be congratu- 
lated on this excellent work. 

“During the past year, we have been 
doing some observation and check-up 
work on the reactions of small children to 
various teaching material. 

“We at the Messiah are fortunate in 
having a rather long church school period, 
one and a quarter hours. Therefore we 
are able to include in our program free 
play and directed games in addition to 
worship, story telling and handwork. 

“Tn checking on the material used during 
these various periods the following sig- 
nificant facts showed pronouncedly. Talks 
on various rather moralistic concepts were 
received with vague and listless interest 
or frank disinterestedness. By moralistic 
concepts I mean such things as ‘How 
Children Can Be Good,’ ‘Being Jesus’ 
Little Followers.’ However, the same 
idea presented casually through questions 


you like to do, ‘went over.’ 

“Similarly stories of Biblical source, 
mission stories and example tales received 
blank stares and boredom, while old 
children’s tales such as ‘The Three Bears,’ 
‘Chicken Little’ and ‘The Shoemaker and 
the Elves’ were received with rapt atten- 
tion when told simply as a charming bit of 
childish literature. 

‘This childish discrimination against. 
what we call ‘goody-goody’ material seems 
to be receiving similar scorn from other 
small people’s groups. Much modern 
educational writing observes the same 
trend. 

“Following up this general indication of 
children’s likes and dislikes, we seem to 
arrive at this conclusion, that in the light 
of modern pedagogy and psychology too. 
much church school material is planned 
with the idea of teaching mature moralistic 
concepts. This is rather putting the cart 
before the horse. 

“Hence in the last few years of our 
work in the Beginners’ Department at. 
the Messiah we have tried to teach what. 
really reaches the children and that only. 

“In our worship period we make much 
use of pictures. We learn the joy of move- 
ment in rhythm with music in our rhyth- 
mic and game period. Then, too, in our 


«games we learn that each shonld have an 


equal share in the leadership activities. 

“Tn our story hour we have the happi- 
ness of hearing the best of children’s lit- 
erature and often of seeing pictures of the 
ones of whom the story tells. During the 
work period little folks starved for the 
chance to do something with their busy, 
active, hands, find expression for their 
thoughts through the medium of blocks, 
plastic material, pencils, crayons, paper, 
scissors or paste, or through dramatic ac- 
tion. In all our time together we try to. 
insist on courtesy, unselfishness, co-op- 
eration and kindliness. Surely a church 
school that gives something of each of these: 
things to its wee people is doing something 
that is worth while.” 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. Eleanor Prescott Huckman is: 
superintendent of the Unitarian church 
school at Dallas, Texas. 


Rev. Lambert Case is superintendent of 
the Unitarian church school at St. Louis,. 
Missouri. Mrs. Case acts as his assistant 
and also teaches a class of junior girls. 
This is a school in which all the teachers. 
are paid. 

* * 

On the page headed ‘‘Our Library Desk’” 
will be found reviews of several books 
of interest to Sunday school workers. 
Most of these reviews are written by Dr. 
Earle. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York State Letter 


The emphasis upon 
the church school and 
the young people since 
the sessions of the 
State Convention in 
Canton is showing good 
results. The December 
issue of the Hmpire 
State Universalist feae 
tured articles from 
' church school workers in New York state 
_and New England, on “What I would do 

if’’—referring to the personnel of a church 
school. An effort is being made to secure 
the services of a field worker who will give 
attention to the improvement of the 
church schools in the Empire State. The 
offerings for the Pensior® Fund from 
churches and individuals on January 1 
amounted to $1,414.89. The return of his 
pension by Dr. F. W. Betts, $400, to the 
fund carrying his name, the contribution 
of the Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, to 
the Thomas Edward Potterton Fund, 
$400, and the contribution of Mr. Herbert 
F. Gunnison of $100 to the fund carrying 
his name makes a grand total of $2,264.89. 
The churches of the state are again striv- 
ing to contribute the amount of Dr. H. M. 
Cary’s salary, as a year’s objective. Last 
year the total was $1,376.65. The State 
Convention treasury will again make its 
contribution of $1,000 as additional salary 
to Dr. Cary. 

In recent months, death has taken loyal 
workers in four churches. In Middleville, 
the loss was in the death of Mr. D. B. 
Christ, president of the parish. In Little 
Falls, Mrs. Mary L. Zoller died on her 
eighty-seventh birthday. She was the 
mother of three sons and two daughters, 
who are likewise prominent in Universalist 
circles in the Mohawk Valley. This church 
also lost Miss Florence Manchester, who 
had the honor of being the oldest member. 
In Friendship, Mr. Mortimer M. Potter 
died in his eighty-first year. For many 
years he was president of this parish. In 
Syracuse the loss was in the death of Mr. 
Fred F. Fox, one of the trustees of the 
church. He was in his forty-second year. 

January brought several pastoral 
changes. At Little Falls Rev. Lewis R. 
Lowry closed a three years’ pastorate on 
Dec. 28 to accept the call to the church in 
North Olmstead, Ohio. He has done a 
splendid work in this parish and made 
many friends. Rey. Charles E. Petty re- 
tired from a ten years’ pastorate at Bing- 
hamton on the last Sunday of December. 
For the past two years the society has 
been using a brick mansion type of house 
for services, with the intention of building 
an auditorium in the rear of the building. 
Rev. Elbert W. Whippen has served the 
church at Middletown for three years, and 
leaves it in good condition. Rev. A. E. 


Allison preached his farewell sermon in 
Central Square Dec. 28, and on the follow- 
ing Sunday began his work as pastor of 
the church in Canton, Mass. His ministry 
of twenty-six years has been spent entirely 
in New York State. Candidates will be 
heard in these churches at once with the 
intention of calling ministers at an early 
date. Potsdam and Winthrop churches 
are being served by students from the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, but the two churches really desire 
a settled pastor. Friendship and Whites- 
ville churches are looking for an available 
man to settle as pastor. 

‘Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., is 
in his twentieth year as pastor of the 
church at Watertown. The most recent 
development in the parish life is the or- 
ganization of All Souls Optimist Club, 
which already has above two hundred 
members. The club has no officers, only a 
leader, who is Dr. Reed. A card is given 
to each member to carry day by day which 
urges optimistic thoughts and an active 
interest in this church. Rev. Frederick W. 
Betts, D. D., of Syracuse, in his will to 
serve finds that the mere matter of poor 
health does not hinder greatly. He con- 
tinues at the head of the work of Rotary 
for Hillcrest, a hospital for crippled chil- 
dren. He has begun his forty-second year 
as pastor of this church. The Y. P. C. U. 
won the efficiency cup of the state or- 
gaoization for the third time. Dr. Betts 
gave a supper to the union in honor of the 
victory. This church has the largest 
church school in the state. Rochester has 
engaged Miss Marion A. Smith as director 
of religious education and young people’s 
activities. This church has the distinction 
of being the largest contributor in the state 
to all denominational projects—state and 
national. Its total contribution to the 
Japan Mission is above $400. It gave 
$200 to the State Pension Fund. Progress 
is evident in every phase of activity in this 
church. Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, pastor, has 
the satisfaction of seeing his congrega- 
tions averaging higher than in his first and 
second years. Mr. L. B. Cartwright is 
serving the church school as superintendent 
with distinction. Rev. G. H. Ulrich has 
completed one year as pastor at Cortland, 
and has the joy of a remodeled church 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., was 
chosen pastor of the church in Foxboro, 
Mass., at a meeting held on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 30. 


Rey. S. H. Roblin, D. D., former pas- 


tor of the Church of the Redemption, Bos- 
ton, now of Picton, Ontario, is spending a 


auditorium which is now most attractive in 
appearance. The kitchen, also, has been 
painted. The spirit of the church is in 
tune with progress. The Ladies’ Society 
during the past year achieved a record in 
financial receipts. Mrs. Ulrich has been 
devoting herself particularly to the church 
school, and the results are most encour- 
aging. Buffalo was host to the State Y. P. 
C. U. in its annual convention and the 
homes of the parish were at the disposal 
of the young folk in their three days’ visit 
to the city. A delightful affection exists 
between the pastor, Rev. Bruce Swift, 
Ph. D., and people. The church is as a 
family. The thought of the parish is on 
the sessions of the Universalist General 
Convention, which will be held in Buffalo 
in October, 1931. New families are be- 
ing attracted to the church at Utica. The 
Christmas fair netted the Women’s Society 
above $450. The union Thanksgiving ser- 
vice of the Plymouth Congregational, 
First Presbyterian and Universalist 
churches was held in the Presbyterian 
church with the Congregational minister 
preaching the sermon. Under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, Rev. A. 8. Cole, the 
church is giving noteworthy assistance to 
needy families in the city. 

The New York State Convention is en- 
deavoring to give generous assistance to 
the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University in its campaign for $125,000. 
The seminary makes no charge to its 
students for tuition and books. Its en- 
dowment is not adequate for its needs. 
There is need for another professor in the 
faculty. Its building, Fisher Hall, re- 
quires remodeling, for it has only three 
rooms for the use of four instructors. The 
entire interior needs redecorating. A 
student loan fund is needed to assist 
students in financing their courses. The 
institution has the ambition to offer sum- 
mer courses for ministers. Its one pur- 
pose is to render greater service to the 
churches and the hour has arrived when it 
is asking churches and individuals for 
financial assistance that it may do more 
for the churches. At the Canton Con- 
vention, the New York State Convention 
pledged the sum of $2,500 to the Theo- 
logical School Campaign, which will be 
paid at the rate of $500 each year for five 
years. 

Fred C. Leining. 


and Interests 


two weeks’ holiday vacation with his 
family in Brookline and Boston. 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Universalist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
reports a Christmas offering of upwards of 
$1,300. 

It has been arranged that Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D., shall continue to the 
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end of the church year, July first, as in- 
terim pastor at Quincy, Mass., under the 


same conditions which have existed since 


last September. 

Rev. and Mrs. John M. Paige are now 
settled at 42 Pearl Street, St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont. Mr. Paige preaches also at 
Barnard. A new Y. P. C. U. has been 
organized in St. Johnsbury and a new 
Sunday school at Barnard. 

Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent, was the preacher in Marlboro on 
Sunday morning, Jan. 4. The communion 
was observed. In the evening of the 
same day he gave an address to the South 
Shore League of young people in the church 
in Stoughton. 

Rev. Delmar E. Trout of Meriden, 
Conn., has had an attack of scarlet fever 
which kept him out of his pulpit for several 
weeks. He has now been back for two 
Sundays and is rapidly gaining strength. 


Rev. Charles E. Petty has resigned the 
pastorate of the church at Binghamton, 
New York. JHe will be available as a 
supply, and may be addressed at Hop 
Bottom, Penn. 


Prof. Alfred C. Lane of Tufts College 
was elected president of the American 
Geological Association, Dec. 30, at the 
Convention held at the University of 
Toronto. 


Rey. William Couden of Providence, 
R. I., devotes one paragraph of a recent 
bulletin of the church to expressing thanks 
to his congregation for wonderful co- 
operation during his illness, and adds, 
“The minister is making rapid progress 
toward physical normalcy and hopes soon 
to be fully in 100 per cent condition.” 

Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College took the noonday services 
at King’s Chapel Dec. 30, 31 and Jan. 2. 
Many former parishioners and other 
friends were zlad to greet him. 

Rev. Fred A. Line, formerly of In- 
dianapolis, writes that his address is now 
1806 East McKinley St., Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 

Miss Leavitt, daughter of Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt of Worcester, Mass., is recover- 
ing from a very serious operation of last 
June. Mr. Leavitt writes that they have 
hopes of a complete recovery. 

Rey. F. A. Gray, D. D., and Mrs. Gray, 
who spent the summer at their camp, 
Camp Overlook, in Essex County, N. Y., 
have gone to Washington for the winter, 
and are at 1435 Fairmont St., N. W. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City, 
will exchange with Rev. L. H. Garner of 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 11. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, director of 
religious education at the Congress Square 
Church, Portland, Me., has resigned and 
returned to Boston to complete her work 
at Boston University for a master’s degree. 
A complimentary dinner was given her 
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at the Eastland Hotel, Portland, on Sat- 
urday, Jan. 3. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. We had an unusually 
strong sermon on Dec. 28, or our usual 
good sermon, whichever way one cares to 
put it. The wonder is that Dr. Perkins 
can always be at that same high level. 
Occasional sermons are hard things to 
write, but he seemed to find something 
new and fresh and interesting for both the 
21st and 28th of December. 


Maine 

Norway.—Rey. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. The Sunday school gave boxes of 
food to five families at Thanksgiving. 
Four Christmas trees were arranged and 
numerous gifts provided for former mem- 
bers of the school who are now patients 
at the Western Maine Sanitarium. The 
Y. P. C. U. sent gifts to a former member 
at the same institution. The Ladies’ 
Circle held the annual fair Dee. 11-12. 
The various tables and the cafeteria re- 
ceived good patronage on Wednesday. 
About 200 patronized the supper on Thurs- 
day. Two plays, ‘“A Game of Chess” and 
“Jack o’ Hearts,’’ were presented after 
the supper. Both were directed by Mr. 
Rheiner. Sunday evening, Dec. 21, ‘‘The 
Nativity,” a Christmas pageant by Rosa- 
mond Kimball, was presented in Concert 
Hall. Mr. Rheiner acted as director, 
while Mrs. Rheiner served as reader. 
Special lighting and costuming added 
much to the production, which was wit- 
nessed by about 150 members and friends 
of the parish. Effective decorations of 
banked evergreens, wreaths, and minia- 
ture Christmas trees were placed in the 
church and hall during the holiday season. 
The Christmas trees were taken to various 
shut-ins in the village, through the cour- 
tesy of the W. C. T. U. 


Massachusetts 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. Our annual fair was one of the 
best attended and most successful in years. 
The every member canvass brought ad- 
ditional pledges of over $400 compared to 
last year. We can successfully meet our 
budget of $17,490. The morning con- 
gregation average is sixty-five more than 
last year. The church school likewise 
shows a splendid increase in average at- 
tendance. On Friday, Dec. 19, 250 at- 
tended the annual Christmas party. On 
Christmas Sunday 429 were present at the 
morning service, and the vesper service 
in candlelight brought delight and in- 
spiration to a large number. The offer- 
ing on Christmas Sunday amounted to 
$860. As usual the King’s Daughters 
and Emeline Sprague Class dispensed 
Christmas cheer to needy families in Mal- 
den. The men are preparing for their 
annual banquet in February. Rev. Paul 
F. Swarthout, pastor of the Baptist 
church in Brattleboro, Vermont, will 
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speak. Mr. Swarthout was the Baptist 
pastor in Little Falls, New York, while 
Mr. Brooks was pastor of the Universalist 
church. Many important minor repairs 
have been made recently to our property 
and there have been many valuable addi- 
tions to our equipment. Recently the 
minister made an appeal for gifts to the 
Japan missionary work. A canvass is 
now being made to increase Malden sub- 
scribers to the Leader. Mr. Brooks is 
planning to present to the parish the im- 
portance of supporting our theological 
schools and encouraging promising young 
men to enter our ministry. A review of 
the minister’s sermon and a story of the 
life of the First Parish is now going weekly 
into 350 homes. Our church school re- 
cently sent 140 gifts to the children at 
the Contagious Hospital, the Malden Hos- 
pital, and the Malden Day Nursery. 


Roxbury.—The standing committee has 
arranged for Rev. Laurence B. Walker, 
Congregationalist, recently of Saco, Maine, 
to continue to supply the pulpit, with a 
view to his election as permanent pastor. 
Mr. Walker has preached at the church 
on the four Sundays of December. Ac- 
tion will be taken on the matter at the 
annual parish meeting about the third 
week in January. } 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. Christmas Sun- 
day during the past nine years has never 
reached the high mark that was attained 
Dec. 21, 1930, in several important ways. 
The Christmas decorations won the in- 
stant admiration of every attendant. The 
memorial window to the memory of 
Florence E. Howard, given by her husband, 
Walter S. Howard, seemed to lift the ser- 
vice to a new high point of reverence. 
The music was reverential and inspiring. 
We thank those whose labors culminated 
in this success, and we had the largest at- 
tendance of any Christmas Sunday dur- 
ing the span of years to which we refer. 


Framingham.—Rey. G. H. Lewis, pas- 
tor. Beginning last June a few of the 
ladies fried some doughnuts in the church 
kitchen to pay the Sunday school pledge. 
They were so successful that they have kept 
it up every Friday since. Much of the 
money has been used to help pay for the 
organ; some has been used for current ex- 
penses. Our building has been repaired 
and improved since the fire, and at com- 
paratively little expense, as the men of 
the church, under the lead of the minister, 
have done a great deal of work. Some of 
the Sundaywschool girls have also put in a 
lot of work. The minister asked one of the 
men to help him on some work in the 
basement. The cement floor in the boiler 
room was repaired, new steps and a founda- 
tion for the motor for the new organ made. 
Some of the men of the church who were 
unable to work we induced to chip in and 
hire a sanding machine. The minister 
worked day and night, as the machine 
was hired by the day, and refinished the 
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floor in the ladies’ parlor, the halls and 
landings. He also repainted the walls, 
and with a new rug and new hangings at 
the windows the ladies have a room that 
they are proud of. It is hoped that by the 
first anniversary of the fire on Feb. 9 we 
may have an entirely renovated building. 
A public organ recital was given on our 
new electric action organ on Nov. 12. The 
largest single contribution for the organ 
came from a Roman Catholic, and Mr. 
Philip N. Ferraro, organist and choir- 
master at the Cathedral of the Holy Cross 
in Boston, generously gave his services for 
the recital, as did some local soloists. The 
new organ with its chimes pleasantly sur- 
prised those who heard it for the first time. 
On Christmas Sunday eve the members of 
the Sunday school, under the direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, presented the beauti- 
ful pageant, “The First Christmas Night.” 
O yes, we still have a “Sunday school,” 
and in it we are all studying the Bible 
under a simple plan worked out by our 
pastor. And as another unusual feature 
our primary class is taught by a man, a 
Boston architect, who draws wonderful 
pictures for the class, plays for them and 
sings with them. The same number as 
last year contributed to our special Christ- 
mas Offering but, although some made a 
special effort and increased their gifts, 
the total was not as great as last year ow- 
ing to lack of employment. We had the 
usual Christmas party for the children the 
night after Christmas at which pastor and 
wife were generously remembered, and on 
New Year’s eve Mr. and Mrs. Lewis and 
the boys kept open house for the entire 
parish. 

Stoughton.—Reyv. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. The ladies held a fair during the 
first week in December. A turkey supper 
was served to the hundred and more who 
were present. Christmas Sunday found 
a splendid congregation at the morning 
service, and Christmas Eve we presented 
a pageant and had atree. The pastor and 
his wife received a substantial gift in 
money from their devoted parishioners. 

Worcester, First—Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., pastor. Christmas in 
the parsonage was a joyous day. Mrs. 
Tomlinson, who had been in the hospital 
twelve weeks recovering from an opera- 
tion for a severe attack of appendicitis, 
was home again, the morning brought a 
cable from Egypt from Ruth conveying 
her Christmas greeting, and a host of 
friends made the day bright with gifts, 
flowers, and over three hundred cheery 
greetings. Mr. Longley, the treasurer, 
reports that the fair cleared $1,649.82. 


New Hampshire 

Gorham.—Rey. H. A. Markley, pastor. 
Personal invitations brought an addition 
to our usual numbers at a ‘“‘Go to Church” 
Sunday in early December. Goodly num- 
bers appeared on the 21st, and the higher 
level was maintained a week later. By 
invitation of the people Mr. Markley has 


entered on the third year of his pastorate, 
and Mrs. Markley is asked to serve a 
second year as president of the Good Will 
Circle. This group of workers reports a 
most successful year, with earnings above 
the high mark it had set in its pledge to the 
parish. Convention attendance is main- 
tained, and our group of young people 
brought home one of the prizes for at- 
tendance at Portsmouth. Mrs. Guy L. 
Shorey continues her leadership in the 
church school, and she took an interested 
group to the conference at Concord with 
Miss Yates and our state officers. With 
additional co-operation this year from the 
Methodist church and other individuals 
we put on another series of ‘‘Sunset Ser- 
vices” at Dolly Copp Camp Ground in 
the National Forest near by. Some con- 
tribution has been made, and will be con- 
tinued, for Japan. 


New York 


Cooperstown.—Rev. Thomas Chapman, 
pastor. There seems to be a feeling of 
greater confidence than when Mr. Chap- 
man came here nearly a year ago. Im- 
provement has been made in the organiza- 
tion, the average attendance at worship 
is some better, and the reorganized church 
school is doing well. Early in December 
the ladies of the church held their annual 
bazaar. It was well patronized—especial- 
ly the fine dinner, served at a very mod- 
erate price. A nice sum of money was 
added to their treasury. The children of 
the church met in force at the parsonage 
on the evening of Dec. 26, where a Christ- 
mas tree had been erected and a supper 
prepared. Useful gifts were made to the 
little folks. The event was an entire 
success. 

Fly Creek.—Rev. Thomas Chapman, 
pastor. This church, which had been re- 
ported dormant in our Year Book, was re- 
opened last May. At first there was little 
interest; only a few attended the services. 
But interest grew and attendance im= 
proved. Through the latter part of the 
summer and up to the present time the 
attendance has been better than we ex- 
pected, and the interest has been fine. 
A surprising and pleasant feature of our 
work at Fly Creek has been the constant 
attendance of people who have never 
been connected with the movement. The 
Methodist church of the village has shown 
us much kindness. The organist of that 
church has served as our organist most 
of the time and has given her services free. 
Now that the church edifice can not be 
kept comfortable through the coldest of 
the winter, a vacation will be taken until 
spring. é 


Pennsylvania 
Brooklyn.—Since Rev. George C. Boorn 
assumed charge of this church Oct. 15 
there have been many activities. In 
November the Ladies’ Aid held a success- 
ful sale and chicken pie supper. A num- 
ber of new workers were enlisted in this 


enterprise. In December the men of the 
Friendship Club put on astag party. De- 
spite the fact that the weather man 
turned on the first heavy snowstorm of 
the season at the same time, there was a 
good attendance. The women could not 
quite be eliminated. When refreshment 
time came they proved of use. The 
young people held a candy pull and party 
at the parsonage. On Christmas day 
our vested choir with an orchestra of 
five pieces presented the pageant “Joy 
to the World,’”’ from the Beacon Hymnal. 
The pastor used the story. ‘‘A Jar of Rose- 
mary,” from the Leader, as a sermon for 
the children. In the evening the choir 
and orchestra drove over to Nicholson, 
where the service was repeated. 


Vermont 


Barre.—At a parish meeting held 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 26, Rev. L. Gris- 
wold Williams, recently pastor of the 
Universalist church in Reading, Penn., 
was called to the pastorate of this church. 
Since Rev. W. A. Kelley left the first part 
of November for his new field in Oakland, 
Maine, the pulpit has been supplied by 
Prof. C. V. Woodbury and Prof. A. W. 
Peach of Norwich University, and Rev. 
John Kimball and Mrs. Olive M. Kimball 


of Williamstown. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Universalist ministers of Boston 
and vicinity will resume their meetings, 
following a Christmas interruption, on 
Monday morning, January 12. The first 
gathering will be of particular interest 
and importance, the theme being “Our 
Laws of Fellowship.” The-subject will 
be introduced by Rev. Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall, who has given the matter long and 
careful study. It is hoped to have a 
communication from a General Conven- 
tion committee which is hoping to unify 
the laws of the various states; and there 
will be ample time for free discussions. 
The meeting will be at the Church of the 
Redemption and will begin at 10.45 o’clock. 


* * 


A TIMELY WORD ON CHRISTMAS 
(Continued from page 34) 

er care as to food, clothing, shelter, educa- 

tion. and training for some useful occu- 

pation. 

“There is a tragic side to Christmas. 
No day in all the year reveals more clearly 
the inequalities of life—the extremes in 
economic, social and educational standing. 
To be kind and thoughtful on Christmas is 
good, but to be just and thoughtful through 
the year is better. A spurt of generosity 
at the holiday season makes. poor amends 
for negligence and oppression the rest of 
the year. The crying need is not for a 
Christmas dole, but for an all year job; 
not for seasonal generosity, but for per- 
petual justice and recognition of funda- 
mental rights.”—Winston-Salem Journal. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Don C. Seitz, son of Rev. J. A. 
Seitz, was born in Ohio, educated 
in Maine, and has spent the greater 
part of his life in New York City, 
holding various positions in the 
newspaper world. He was _ suc- 
cessively advertising manager and 
business manager of the New York 
World and manager of the Evening 
World, also one of the editors of the 
Outlook. He has nineteen or twen- 
ty books to his credit, including 
biographies of Joseph Pulitzer and 
Horace Greeley. 

John A. Cousens, A. B. Tufts, 
LL. D. St. Lawrence and Lombard, 
has been president of Tufts College 
since 1919. He is president of the 
Brookline Savings Bank, a director 
of the Brookline Trust Company, 
and an officer or member of many 
national bodies of scientists and edu- 
cators. He is a highly successful 
business man who has achieved 
marked distinction in the field of 
educational administration. 

Mr. William H. Fischer is presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Courier, 
published at Toms River, N. J. 
Of himself, he writes in a letter to a 
friend: ““Thirty years ago with Tom 
Ober I attended many services at 
the Church of the Messiah, Broad 
St., Philadelphia, when Sweetser 
was pastor and before the unfor- 
tunate split there. John C. Des- 
salet was a good friend tome. No, 
I was never a Universalist, always 
a Methodist.” 

M. N. is a rising young business 
man who has represented his party 
in the State Legislature and who is 
active in the work of the Univer- 
salist Church in his community and 
his state. 

F. H. Selden is principal of Hill- 
crest School, Lundys Lane, Pa., a 
unique experiment in education. 
He has made a life-long study of the 
relation of church and school to 
industry, approaching the subject 
from his experience as an educator 
and his previous experience as la- 
borer and foreman in both large and 
small plants, including automobile 
and airplane factories. He was at 
one time head of a department in 
a state normal school. 

Rev. Herbert W. Horwill is an 
Englishman, a minister of the 
United Methodist Church. Since 
1896 he has been without pastoral 
charge for reasons of health, and 
has been engaged chiefly in work 
for magazines and daily papers. 
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Notices 
PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from Kentucky Rev. George 
C. Boorn, from Ohio Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck. Letter 
of transfer to Vermont, Rev. Charles Easternhouse; 
letter of license to ordained clergyman, Rev. Guy C. 
Putney, Presbyterian, Vermont. 

Robert Tipton, Secretary. 
AL 
DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Ine., Foxborough, Mass., 
will oceur at Foxborough on Jan. 28 at 1.30 p. m. 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more dur- 
ing the past year are eligible for membership in the 
corporation, and are urged to attend. The business 
before the meeting will be the presentation of re- 
ports and the election of officers for the ensuing year. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
x * 
RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST CON- 
FERENCE 


The Rhode Island Universalist Conference will 
meet in the Church of Our Father, Pawtucket, R. I., 
Wednesday, Jan. 21, at 3.30 p. m. Speakers at the 
afternoon sessions will be Rev. John M. Ratcliff and 
Rev. Leroy W. Coens, D. D. The evening session 
at 7.15 will be addressed by Rev. James F. Albion, 
D. D. 


Obituary 
Ormal King 


Ormal King, twenty-one years of age, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wert King, died at the home of his parents, 
near Farmers Station, in Clinton County, Ohio, 
Dec. 2, 1930, of scarlet fever, after a very painful 
illness of ten days. He was raised on the farm, 
educated in the publie school, Martinsville high 
school, Wilmington College, and University of Cin- 
cinnati. He was looking forward to receiving his 
collegiate degree of Bachelor of Science. He was 
engaged to a beautiful young girl, sweetheart of his 
high school days. An interesting, lovable and 
promising young man, he was the hope and joy of his 
father, mother and sister. He was a member of 
the Universalist church of Farmers, where his par- 
ents and grandparents have been members and 
faithful workers for many years. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—All kinds. Booklet free. 
MEADOR PUBLISHING CO., 
27 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 


Order books of your gwn 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Been 


Invited 


to join the 


Universalist European 


Good Will Tour 
for 1931? 


If Not 


See your minister 

. at once and ask 
him for literature 
or call at any 


Canadian 

Pacific S. S. 
Office. 

This Tour 


will never be duplicated. 


It Is Your Chance 


to see Europe as only the favored 
few ever see it. 


Sight-Seeing? Yes! 


and carefully planned. 


But More Important 


than that is the added attraction 
of meeting and hearing some of 
the greatest men and women of 
Britain and Continental Europe. 


Reservations 


are going fast and we urge you to 
make yours at once. 


Canadian Pacific S. S. 


Sailing from Montreal 
JUNE 17th, 1931. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 
theology.” 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Price, $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 

An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 

Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For cataiogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. : 


Dean Academy {is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instruetors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit ef 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with we-equipped laboratories, o 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea: 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franktin, Afass.. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, fice Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


Dear Old Lady: “Captain, would you 
please help me find my state-room?”’ 

Captain: “Have you forgotten what 
number it is, madam?” 

D. O. L.: “Yes, but I’ll know it if I see 
it again; there was a light-house just out- 
side the window.”’—Puppet. 

** Eo 


O.: “I hear the men are striking.” 

K.; “What for?” 

O.: “Shorter hours.” 

K.: “Luck to ’em. I always did think 
sixty minutes was too long for an hour.””— 
Carolina Buccaneer. 

* * 

Wifie: “I’ve bought you a beautiful sur- 
prise for your birthday—it has just ar- 
rived.” 

Husband: “I am curious to see it.” 

Wife; “Wait a minute and I will put it 


on.’’—Passing Show. 
* * 


. No. 336 
(Congregation standing) 
Sermon, ‘“‘What Are You Standing For?” 
Dr. Fosdick. 
—Bulletin of the Riverside Church, New 
York City. 


Hymn 


* * 


It is difficult to follow Dr. Flexner’s ar- 
raignment of liberal education in the 
United States. What could be more liberal 
than giving a man a college degree for 
dish-washing and stenography?— New York 
Times. 


Sam: ‘‘What am you doing now?”’ 
Bo: “T’se an exporter.” 
Sam: “‘An exporter!”’ 

Bo: “Yep, the Pullman Company just 

fired me.’’— Yellow Crab. 
* * 

In Chicago the temperature dropped 
from 92 at 8 a.m. to 50 at 5 p. m., and it 
was near midnight before repairmen had 
put it in operation again.—Chicago Trib- 
une. 

x * 

In the homes of America there are 
treasured thousands of snap-shots that 
look even worse than the pictures in the 
old family album did.—Louwisville Times. 

First Co-ed: “Is anybody looking?” 

Second Co-ed: ‘‘No.” 

First Co-ed: “Then we don’t hare to 
smoke.’’— New York State Lion. 

* * 

Old Lady (witnessing tug-of-war for the 
first time): ““Wouldn’t it be simpler, dear, 
for them to get a knife and cut it?’— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

The real truth about Bishop Manning 
and ex-Judge Lindsey is that they are not 
one bit companionate.—Springfield Union. 

* * 

The moon, says a radio expert, throws 
back the wireless waves from, the earth. 
We don’t blame it.—The Humorist. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 
Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 
guidance 

Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


Boyland The Mayflower 


For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


, 
Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 
Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the cm 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will t 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 
Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


A WEEKLY, PABER FOR BOYS << 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. ey are not only enter- 
siping; they are an influence for all that 
is good. There are also interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Handicapped 


The Life Story ot 
°F Frederick A. Bisbee 


By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for am 
education and made his way up in the world. | 
How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 


cheer and courage. 


| 


Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


‘““A Fascinating Human Document’’ 


Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


